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SYRIA. 


San acquiescence of the English Cabinet in the French 
attack upon Syria seems to have been at the same time 
unwilling and hasty, while it was, perhaps, ultimately inevi- 
table. Lord Jonn Russet properly required that a Conven- 
tion should be signed with the Porte, but it does not appear that 
he succeeded in obtaining any promise that the forms of inter- 
national law should be even ostensibly respected. The French 
Ambassador relied, with admirable coolness, on the Treaty of 
1856, which expressly provides for the exclusive sovereignty 
of the Sutran in his own dominions by excluding all right 
of interference on the part of foreign Powers; and an expedi- 
tion into the heart of Asiatic Turkey was organized before 
it was thought necessary to go through the form of asking 
the assent or co-operation of England. The disembarkation 
of the first corporal’s guard on the coast of Syria, without the 
previous authority of the Porte, would be an act of war, as it 
would undoubtedly be the commencement of an intended ter- 
ritorial conquest. According to the semi-official Constitu- 
tionnel, “ the most energetic adhesion will reply in Europe, as 
“in France, to the noble initiative of the Sovereign who 
“ governs us. No one will be surprised to hear that French 
“ troops will be immediately embarked to bear succour to 
“ the Christians in the East.” It is true that the Sovereign 
who affects to govern Europe, and who is now making his 
first attempt upon Asia, would excite little surprise if he 
disturbed the peace of the world by a sudden assault on any 
unoffending neighbour or stranger; but it is not altogether 
satisfactory that England should take a part in the “ energetic 
“ adhesion” of which his organs naturally boast. Another 
Parisian journal amiably suggests a motive for the submission 
of the English Government, in the remark that the respect 
gs by the Druses to the English Consul at Damascus might 

regarded as an insult to a nation which hesitated to assist 
the vengeance of France. It is pleasant to be treated as 
accomplices in the crimes of savage tribes, and, at the same 
time, to be the humble auxiliaries of civilized ambition. 
Nevertheless it may be prudent to obtain from the aggressor 
the fragile security which may be furnished by diplomatic 
courtesies and by formal pledges. More than thirty years 
have passed since a French army took temporary possession 
of another dependency of the Porte, and Syria will be more 
tempting than Algeria to the national cupidity and vanity. 
It remains to be seen whether the promises of the Emperor 
Napo gon will be more definite or better kept than the vague 
assurances which were utterly disregarded by Cuartes X. 
and his successors. 

The pretext for the invasion of the Sutray’s dominions 
has probably already disappeared. The Maronites seem to 
have renewed, by some kind of compact, the peace which 
they probably broke under the instigation of their priests. 
The ferocity of the Druses may have appeared more formid- 
able than the arms of the distant ally and protector who is 
now prepared to use their sufferings as an excuse for his 
own ambitious projects. Long before the French army can 
reach Damascus, the authors of the massacre will have 
retired to their mountains ; nor will it be possible to punish 
the culprits except by a war of systematic extermination. 
The expedition is designed, not for the adjustment of disputes 
among the tribes of the Lebanon, but as the means of con- 
verting Syria into a French province or dependenvy. If the 
object is attained, a similar operation will take place in 
Egypt—perhaps on the pretence of securing the rights of 
French shareholders in the imaginary Suez Canal. The 
passage from Alexandria to the Red Sea may possibly be left 
open for Indian traffic as long as England “ energetically 
“ adheres to the noble initiative of the Sovereign who governs 
“us.” On the whole, it has been thought safer to disturb 

e peace of the East than to pursue the Rhenish intrigue 


after the interview of Baden, or to attempt the annexation of 
Belgium in defiance of the recent national manifestation. The 
general disturber hopes that theignorance or jealousy of Europe 
may enable him once more to carry on a single-handed conflict 
with an isolated opponent. Sooner or later, England must 
resist the meditated conquest of the East, but the other great 
Powers may possibly be lulled into neutrality, or even bribed 
into acquiescence. In Syria,.as in Italy, a selfish enterprise 
is decorated with a show of disinterested generosity; but in 
the present undertaking the Imperial idea will be still more 
visibly connected with an object of material aggrandizement. 
The Emperor's designs on Savoy and Nice were kept secret 
during the Lombard campaign, but the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire must be the obvious result of a successful 
struggle in Syria. French patronage will be as necessary to 
the Maronites after they have been avenged on their enemies 
as at the landing of the army on the Syrian coast. The 
tenacity of a French Protectorate has been sufficiently dis- 
played during the long occupation of Rome. 

The extent of the danger which threatens the peace of the 
world can only be duly estimated when it is known how far 
the other neighbours of Turkey are implicated in the Imperial 
plot. Although Russia can scarcely regard with complacency 
a project for establishing Latin ascendancy in Syria, her 
repugnance may not improbably have been bought off by 
some secret compact of partition. When Prince GortscHa- 
korF received the eager support of the French Ambassador 
in his overture for creating a disturbance in European Turkey, 
the war in the Lebanon may probably have been anticipated 
at Paris, although it was not yet meditated by the Druses. 
Several months since, the probability of Eastern commotions 
was openly discussed at_the Tuileries with that prophetic 
sagacity which belongs @ soothsayers who have the means 
of carrying out their own predictions, Ifthe Prince Recent 
of Prussia had entered into negotiations for a treasonable par- 
tition of Germany, the mountaineers of the Lebanon would 
perhaps never have been employed to prepare the disruption 
of the Ottoman Empire." The Russian alliance of 1859, 
although its terms have never been divulged, has always 
remained in force for purposes which perhaps are now about 
to be accomplished. In 1840, the union of the Four Powers 
defeated M. Tu1Ers’ attempt to detach Syria and Egypt from 
Turkey, under the dominion of a French dependent. If 
Russia now thinks it expedient to offer France the same 
bribe which the Emperor Nicuoxas held out to England in 
1854, the division of the sick man’s chattels may probably 
be soon commenced. 

The allegation that Austria assents to the French expedi- 
tion requires to be confirmed or explained. Notwithstanding 
theypressure which has been used by France and Russia, the 
Austrian Government can scarcely be blind to the danger of 
an aggressive war undertaken for the benefit of her two 
ambitious neighbours. The recent approximation of Austria 
to Prussia would be utterly inconsistent with an alliance 
which would be alarming to Germany, and almost openly 
hostile to England. The squabbles of the tribes of the 
Lebanon concern the Governments of the Continent far less 
nearly than the restless intrigues of France ; nor is any states- 
man deluded by the sympathy which looks for objects at 
Damascus, while robbery and murder perpetrated by the 
pious Christians of Montenegro are habitually countenanced 
and protected. If Russia and France have determined on a 
joint robbery of Turkey, any other Power which joins in the 
undertaking deserves the reward which will inevitably follow 
on its dishonesty and folly. 

The barbarism of Syria and the miserable weakness of 
the Turkish Government unfortunately furnish a colour of 
justification for French interference. It would have been 
difficult to oppose in the first instance a pretetided act of 
generosity, which must nevertheless affect all serious English 
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politicians with grave uneasiness. As the French policy 
develops itself, the pretence of sentiment will be gradually 
laid aside, and it will become evident that the question 
turns on the expediency of creating a French province on 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean. The expedition 
which has been prepared so quickly was either organized 
beforehand, or has been rendered feasible by the chronic 
readiness of the French army and nayy for war. On either 
supposition, the suddenness with which an unexpected 
military enterprise can be commenced ought to shame even 
the obstinate relics of the Peace Party into salutary and 
necessary Vigilance. 


THE BELGIAN DEMONSTRATION. 


HE best feature in the demonstration with which the 
Belgian people have met the appeals and rebuked the 
intrigues of French annexationists is the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the working men. The excitement of discontent 
among the working classes in the adjoining States is the 
great instrument by which Louis Napoxeon and his con- 
federates hope to paye the way for their aggressions. That 
the Frankenstein they are thus raising would in the end 
destroy their own Government too, and make Europe, not 
one vast French Empire, but one vast Jacquerie, is a matter 
of little consequence to them. They live for the day. 
The morrow may take care of itself. To their neighbours, 
Imperial Socialism is a weapon almost as formidable as 
it is diabolical, There is too much in the lot of the 
working man in every country to make him an apt 
listener to any devil of revolution that whispers into 
his ear. Everywhere those who exhort him to order and 
patience must appeal to him as much in the interest 
of society as in his own interest ; and the interest of society 
is a motive which it requires some education and intelligence, 
and, perhaps, also some degree of affluence, to feel. But the 
Belgian press has done its duty well in setting before the 
people the real character of that Socialism which reigns at 
the Tuileries ; and the result is, that, if the French Govern- 
ment means to annex Belgium, it must evidently be done by 
the process—which, in these days, is distasteful—of open 
rapine, not by “universal suffrage.” It was somewhat disturbing 
to read confident assertions in the French propagandist press 
that the loyalty shown to King Lropoup was only that “ of 
“ official circles ;* that the Kine’s consciousness of the fact 
rendered his tone “rather one of resignation than of hope ;” 
and that, if the Belgian people cone be polled, it would pro- 
nounce, by a great majority, for afMexation to France. Now 
these assertions are answered. It is only a pity thai the 
Belgian operatives cannot send a deputation, first to Com- 
pidgne, to see the Socialist Emperor in his blouse amidst 
is simple household of prolétaires, and then to Cayenne, to 
see the leaders of the French operatives in the enjoyment of 
their Socialist Elysium, 
“ Belgium cannot have to fear an odious attack on the 
“ independence of a free people. It must regard as impos- 
* sible the very thought of an attempt the iniquity of which 
“ would be denounced by indignant Europe.” These words 
of the Belgian Chamber are not merely a convenient mode 
of deprecating an apprehended crime—they are an appeal 
to the morality of Europe, which Europe must answer if it 
would not have all morality trodden under foot by violence. 
And Europe will not have all morality trodden under foot. 
The force e* opinion in international affairs is not so t 
as it ought to be; nor, thanks to technical diplomacy, are 
international ethics so sound as those of common life. But 
even among diplomatists there is now a feeling that it 
is better, in the long run, to have the heart of the 
world upon your side. France herself would have to think 
twice before she murdered a nation. Perhaps even among 
Frenchmen there are not a few who, when the dagger was 
uplifted, would remember, in a manner inconvenient to their 
Government, that France in her happier hour had contri- 
buted, and been proud of contributing, to give Belgium life. 
The fear was that Belgium, prepared for self-betrayal by the 
arts of French agents and Gallicizing priests, might protest 
so faintly and succumb so easily as to give the road the 
appearance of a suicide. That fear is now past, and with it 
the real danger. Exposed as Belgium lies to the over- 
powering military force of France, it is impossible to say 
that, if the struggle should begin, the tide of conquest might 
not for a moment sweep over her, as it often swept over her 
in those centuries during which she was the battle-field of 
Europe, King Lzoroip’s expressions show that the possible 


recurrence of such disasters is painfully present to his mind. 
But a people resolutely bent on being a nation may be con- 
quered, not once, but many times, without being destroyed. 

Perhaps, indeed, the fear that Belgium would commit 
suicide was always chimerical. The Belgians have certain 
reminiscences pretty fresh in their minds. The sweets of 
French domination are not to them untasted. They know 
the bliss of which people become partakers when embraced 
by the “ ardent fraternity” of the great “ Christian” nation. 
Among them, as in other countries over which it spread, 
French annexation, in return for what it took away in eash 
and blood, has left one invaluable lesson. “ Belgium,” says 
a Belgian journal, “was confiscated in its own despite by 
“the French Republic, which had promised it a fraternal 
“alliance, absorbed in a great Empire, and condemned by the 
“right of the strongest to sacrifice its interests and treasures 
“to interests not its own.” Force may of course be used 
twice to do the same wrong ; but treachery leaves its life in 
the first sting. Besides, when the “fraternal alliance” 
of the French Republic was offered and accepted, 
Belgium was, and had been for three hundred years, 
under alien domination. She has now known thirty 
years of freedom. The game of Dantoy and “ mon oncle,” 
is being played over again at a double disadvantage—first, 
because it has been found out; and secondly, because the 
circumstances are altered. Some military observers have 
pronounced that the defences of Cherbourg are calculated 
for the art of war as it was in the time of the first Napo- 
LEON, and not for the art of war as it isnow. In the same 
way, the propagandist machinery of the second Empire is 
calculated for Europe as it was in the time of the first 
Empire rather than for Europe in its present state. An 
army of 700,000 men is never obsolete; but the political 
causes which carried the flood of revolutionary conquest 
over the surrounding countries as the tide runs in over a flat, 
are past and gone. There is much that is unsound, and 
much that ought to be altered, in the relations between 
Continental rulers and their subjects; and even the threat 
of French aggression, appealing to hearts hardened against 
justice, may be an agency not without its use. But rare 
indeed are the instances of a European population in the 
present day to whom French conquest or occupation would 
be anything but a manifest curse. 

Nor must it be supposed that Belgian nationality is merely 
the artificial creation of diplomatic convenience, and that 
Belgium is a portion of France partitioned off by the paper 
wall of a treaty. If this were so, we might doubt whether, 
in struggling to maintain Belgian independence, we were not 
struggling against natural tendencies as strong as fate. 
Such, of course, is the aspect which French propagandists 
would fain give the question. According to their effusions, 
the separate existence of Belgium is a mere bubble inflated 
by diplomatic breath, which, bering floated for its appointed 
time, is now about to burst, and be lost in the great sea of 
French unity and fraternity. Nothing can be more erro- 
neous. It is true that Belgium is not separated from France 
by any clear geographical frontier ; but neither is it separated 
by any clear geographical frontier from Holland, If Europe 
is to be rectified on these principles, geography will indeed 
become an important science; but to prevent misadventures, 
France must have the supervision of the atlas. It is true, 
also, that the Flemish language having, unfortunately, no 
literature, French is the language of the Belgian cities, and 
will probably become, in a short time, the language of the 
whole country. But if identity of language is necessarily 
to involve identity of government, the pretensions of 
England, as time goes on, will become absolutely terrific. The 
philological test, like the geographical, will require to be 
regulated in the interest of the “sun of nations.” It is true, 
again, that there is a superficial community of religion be- 
tween Belgium and France; but the Belgian Catholics are 
sincerely religious, while the powers that rule France are 
atheist, using religion merely as the degraded instrument of 
conquest. The Belgians have a separate Government and insti- 
tutions of their own to which they wish to adhere—this is the 
cardinal point of nationality and the root of the whole matter. 
They are, in the main, of a different race from the French, and 
in their short period of freedom have shown superior self-com- 
mand, vigour, and perseverance. Indeed, one of the reasons 
alleged for incorporating them by the Imperial pamphleteer is, 
that their peculiar qualities are required to temper the national 
character of France. They have also a history of their own, 
thoughit has beeu much overlaid by Burgundian,Spanish, A us- 
trian, French, and Dutch domination. The core of their State 
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consists of those great cities of Flanders and Brabant—the 
rivals of the Italian cities as early abodes of liberty, commercial 
wealth, and the attendant arts—which stand in the annals of 
human progress above anything that the French Celt has 
had energy to produce. Why is all this to be tied up in 
a bundle and put under the feet of French vanity? Why is 
Brussels, now a distinct centre of political life, to be thrust 
into the long schedule of medieval capitals which Parisian 
“unity” exults in having extinguished? Why are all the 
public men to whom independence has given birth in Belgium 
to be superseded by a French prefect? Why is the inde- 
pendent experience, political, economical, and educational, 
which Belgium as a separate State is contributing to the 
store of human enlightenment, to be merged and lost ina 
mass of population already too large for the interests of 
humanity? Why are those who have not shared the crimes 
and errors of French politicians to share the present political 
punishment of France, and be committed with her to the 
dark chances of her uncertain and louring future? No 
answer can be given to these questions but that the annexa- 
tion would please the Parisians, and, by turning their minds 
from their political degradation, help to secure the Emperor 
and his associates in the enjoyments of Compiégne. This is 
an answer which the Belgians do not deem sufficient, as they 
have given France and the world clearly to understand, 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


rue best method of securing the country from invasion 
is not to be determined by popular debate. It is per- 
fectly right that all conflicting plans of fortification should 
be publicly discussed, but the decision must at last neces- 
sarily rest with the Executive Government. There is, of 
course, arisk of error and of waste in any expenditure on the 
national defences. The Martello Towers on the southern 
coast, and the canal which stagnates through the Kentish 
marshes, still testify to the fallibility of the Ministers who 
conducted the old war, and of the engineers who advised 
them ; but now that French ambition, after half a century, 
again menaces similar perils, it is still impossible to dis- 
pense with engineers and with Ministers. No condemna- 
tion would be too strong for the folly of a Parliament which, 
allowing a Government to remain in office, should neverthe- 
less refuse it the means of providing for the safety of the 
country. Little argument is required to support the general 
roposition that walls, ditches, aud batteries economize the 
ives of their defenders. The factious opponents of all mea- 
sures which tend to the security of the country are actually 
driven to protest against the fortification of the dockyards 
on the pretext that such precautions are cowardly and 
unwarlike. The Spartans, according to one of these fanatics, 
are supposed to have said that the best wall of defence was 
the breast ofa brave man ; and the clap-trap out of Plutarch 
is proposed as a serious precedent for resistance to a French 
invasion. It is difficult for the half-conscious impudence of 
perverse imbecility to be carried farther than in the appeal 
of the Peace party to the pugnacious instincts of an obsolete 
chivalry. If the Spartans had asserted that fingers or 
spinning-wheels were better than power-looms, the classical 
enthusiasm of Lancashire would scarcely demand the total 
destruction of machinery. It is only when the national 
honour and safety are at stake that the substitution of rude 
force for mechanical contrivance is thought to be advisable 
or praiseworthy. 
here is little foundiition for Mr. Osporye’s suggestion 
that the Minister has been unduly communicative. It is 
absolutely necessary that Parliament and the country should, 
on all great occasions, be taken into the general contidence of 
the Government. ‘The scheme of fortification will be adopted, 
rtly because it is not obviously unreasonable, but chiefly 
in reliance on the judgment of the responsible authorities. 
It would have been impossible to take a vote of some 
millions for an unknown purpose, and after all precautions 
the secret would have been revealed as soon as the first pick- 
axe was struck into the ground. Even on the Continent, the 
erection of strong places has not become a mystery of State, 
nor was Cherbourg itself fortified in the dark. The French 
War Office has derived little additional information from the 
Blue-book .of the Commission or from Lord Patmerston’s 
speech. The admission that the great arsenals are ill- 
defended offers no fresh teuptation to attack, and the reso- 
lution to repair the defect will exercise a pacific influence. 
The reasons for declining or postponing the fortification of 
the capital are, in themselves, entitled to serious consideration ; 


but the main recommendation of Lord Patmerston’s pro- 
posals is to be found in the fact that they are adopted by the 
advisers of the Crown and officially submitted to Parliament. 
Mr. Brieut’s patriotic objection, that the proposed works 
will cost money which might be well spared, would be en- 
titled to consideration if it were generally acknowledged 
that the country is not worth defending. 

The project of fortifying the dockyards is assuredly not 
paradoxical, Sir Cartes Naprer’s notion of defending 
Portsmouth and Devonport exclusively by a Channel fleet 
was humorously and conclusively opposed by Mr. Sipyey 
Hersert. Ships are moveable fortresses, and they cease to 
be moveable if they are confined to a single spot. The 
effective force of a squadron is doubled when its commander, 
leaving an impregnable stronghold behind him, risks nothing 
except his vessels and crews while he is at sea, and knows 
that he has a refuge in ease of disaster. The position of 
batteries, the weight of guns, the proportion of the ne 
to the defences, can only be determined with the aid of pro- 
fessional knowledge. At the worst, it is hardly possible that 
the most blundering engineer should fail to give the defenders 
some calculable advantage over a besieging force. The army 
in the field Will be the stronger for all the numbers which 
will be economized by artificial defences ; and if it becomes 
necessary to’ fortify the approaches to London, thousands of 
navvies will be available for the construction of field-works, 
which may be instantly armed from the stores in the arsenals. 
Even if the metropolis were occupied by an enemy, the 
strength and spirit of the country would, it may be hoped, 
still be unbroken. In the event of such a calamity, no 
verbal arguments would be used to confute prudent poli- 
ticians who might recommend the acceptance of a magnani- 
mous victor’s terms of peace. The logic of a rope and of the 
nearest tree would simplify a discussion which might other- 
wise involve a waste of time and of ingenuity. 

Lord PaLmerston’s statement was manly, straightforward, 
and decided, nor was the House of Commons disposed to 
blame the Prize Minister for his imperfect justification of 

rovisions which properly belonged to a special department. 
Mr. GLapstonr’s absence was a slight to his colleagues and 
an affront to the House. It was the duty of the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEQuER, who must have assented to the 
measure in the Cabinet, to defend the financial portion of the 
proposal in Parliament. The Constitution and common- 
sense equally repudiate an incomplete responsibility for 
Ministerial policy. If it is immoral to spend money on for- 
tifications, Mr. GuLapsToNnE must settle the difficulty with 
his own conscience, while he provides the means for carrying 
out the decision of the Government. It is sufficiently evident 
that he has imposed a compromise on his colleagues, and 
perhaps satisfied his own scruples, by cutiing down the 
immediate outlay, and Ly insisting on an expensive mode of 
raising the necessary funds. There is an obvious ab- 
surdity in asking for a vote of two millions for works 
which can only be completed for three times the amount, 
Mr. Sipney Herspert, when he explained that no larger 
outlay would be required during the ensuing year, 
was certainly not deceived by his own conventional 
argument, and he was right in supporting the decision of 
the Cubinet. It would have been injudicious to explain 
that Mr. Guapsrong had determined to make the completion 
of the works dependent on two or three annual votes, instead 
of taking power to borrow the whole amount while Parlia- 
ment was eager to grant it. The absurdity of the course 
which has been pursued would be barely paralleled if Par- 
liament authori ed a railway company to raise only one 
nillion by shares and debentures for the execution of works 
estimated to cost three millions. The promoters of the 
private undertaking would be certain to apply for additional 
capital, inasmuch as they would otherwise sacrifice their ori- 
ginal instalment; but Mr Giapstoye probably hopes that a 
change in public feeling w:ll enable him to reverse, on a 
future occasion, the policy which the Government has now 
fragmentarily carried out. It would have been unn 
to borrow the money before it was wanted, but all the funds 
which may be ultimately required for the undertaking ought 
to have been provided by a preliminary vote. The sub- 
division of the financial arrangements is inconsistent with 
the announcement that the whole amount of nine millions is 
to be :aised in the form of Terminable Annuities. Lord 
PaLMERsTON forgot that he had been forced by the exigencies 
of a colleague to leave the question open to the discretion of 
future Ministers and Parliaments. ‘ 

The preference of Annuities to Three per Cent, Consols is 
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also a result of Mr. Giapstone’s distaste for warlike expen- 
diture. Ifa deluded people will have fortifications, it may 
at least be compelled to meet the expense in the most costly 
and inconvenient manner. A few years hence, half a million 
of Annuities will fall in, so that the outstanding amount 
of such securities will remain the same; or, in other words, 
a permanent debt will have endured for a long period at a 
rate of interest unnecessarily high. As Mr. Hupparp re- 
minded the House, terminable securities have been addition- 
ally depreciated since the imposition and the repeated vari- 
ations of the Income-tax. The public borrower must 
pay an insurance to cover Mr. Bricut’s possible accession 
to office, with an additional percentage chargeable to 
Mr. Guapstone’s Budget speeches. It will be well if the 
Annuities can be floated at less than 4 per cent. in addition 
to the proportion which may fairly be credited to the Sinking 
Fund or the item of repayment. In return for the sacrifice 
the country will know that it has bound itself down toa 
prudent course, which might have been followed on easier 
terms if it could have trusted its own self-denial. Virtuous 
acts are generally disagreeable and often costly, but they 
seldom consist in so deliberate and self-denying an avoidance 
of temptation. Yet it must be admitted that the discharge 
of public liabilities can only be rendered certain when the 
provision for repayment is an inseparable part of the contract 
for the loan. The promised redemption of the Exchequer 
Bonds has been set aside as often as the money was wanted 
for current expenditure, aud the National Debt is never 
practically reduced except by the application of some unfore- 
seen surplus, 


SIR CHARLES WOOD'S MEASURES. 


IR CHARLES WOOD has withdrawn two out of three 
important Bills relating to Indian government which he 
had laid on the table. It is no very extravagant compliment 
to Mr. Horsman to suggest that his contemplated resistance 
had something to do with the retreat of the Szecrerary of 
Srare, for Mr. Horsman has of late become a great power 
in the House of Commons, and is by no means a pleasant 
opponent to deal with. The debate on these measures had, 
moreover, begun with a personal dispute between the Indian 
Minister and his antagonist which seemed likely to be pro- 
longed indefinitely. Mr. Horsman is irritable, and not 
sparing in the vehemence with which he gives expression to 
the feeling of the moment. Sir Cuartes Woop, on the other 
hand, is confident and supercilious. Here were the elements 
of an endless exchange of personalities, so that the SecrETaARY 
of Strate did wisely to renounce the singular hope which he 
seems once to have entertained, that his Bills would be 
accepted by the House after a few minutes’ discussion. Of 
the quarrel which for three or four nights occupied the 
place of debate on the all-important proposals submitted to 
Parliament, one can only say that neither disputant took 
much credit by it. Mr. Horsman trusts too much to his 
transient impressions, and (so we must say, as long as some 
correspondence in the columns of the penny press remains un- 
explained) a great deal too much to his memory. Sir CHARLEs 
Woon, if he saves his honour and veracity, offers an excuse for 
the non-production of the Indian papers which is scarcely 
worthy of an energetic Minister. It is rather too bad, after 
we have been given to understand that the system of the 
East India Company was destroyed on account of the delay 
of business between Leadenhall-street and Cannon-row, to 
be told that, under the new arrangements, papers of the 
gravest seriousness are lost for weeks upon weeks to Parlia- 
ment, through passing to and fro like a shuttlecock between 
the Secrerary of Stave and the Military Secretary. 
The Bill for the amalgamation of the Armies, which is 
still before Parliament, has raised a point which is, if 
possible, of even greater importance than the dissolution of 
the local European force. Is the Indian Minister at liberty 
to introduce any measure which he pleases into the Imperial 
Legislature without previously consulting his Council? It 
is, of course, going a great way to lay down that any Act 
of Parliament can prevent anybody from applying or appeal- 
ing to Parliament. The Court of Chancery, it is true, some- 
times prevents trading or railway companies from attempting 
to obtain private Bills which they have distinctly contracted 
not to ask for, but this jurisdiction has always been con- 
sidered doubtful from a constitutional point of view, and it 
is jealously watched aud not frequently exercised. The 
general principle would appear to be, that even Parliament 


cannot, therefore, prescribe any conditions to be observed by 
its own members before submitting proposals of any 
sort to its consideration. But, though Sir CHARLEs 
Woop may be constitutionally right in thinking that he 
is entitled to put his name on the back of any Bill he 
pleases, it is quite another question whether Parliament did 
not intend him to consult his Council before he did so. 
Parliament may have made a clumsy attempt to carry out 
its purpose, or the purpose may have been unattainable, but 
that it did mean to have the opinion of the Council on all 
measures submitted by the Secretary of Srate for Inpra 
we have not a shadow of doubt. The part of the last India 
Act which brings conviction with it is the clause prohibiting 
the members of the Council from sitting in the House of 
Commons. It is utterly incredible that Parliament should 
have constructed elaborate and costly mechanism with the 
deliberate purpose of preventing itself from knowing anything 
of the views of the fifteen gentlemen in England who are 
supposed to have most experience of Indian affairs. Yet 
this astounding paradox is the necessary consequence of Sir 
Cuartes Woon’s doctrine. The members of the Council 
cannot publish their opinions in any unofficial way ; and 
unless they are consulted by the Secretary of Stare, they 
cannot put them upon record officially. As, therefore, their 
mouths are shut out of Parliament, and as they are prevented 
from speaking in it, it follows that the Legislature must 
have intended to save itself from being troubled with their 
tiresome comments and ignorant objections. For this 
remarkable inference Lord Joun Russeut, at all events, 
seems to be prepared. He argued one evening last 
week that it would do quite as well if the Indian 
Minister consulted his fifteen colleagues in the Cabinet 
in place of his fifteen subordinates in the Council. We 
can only reply to such an argument by asking why the 
Cabinet Ministers are to be consulted in particular? Why 
not the fifteen Judges, or the Bench of Bishops, or the Board 
of Inland Revenue? Each of these bodies includes men 
who are capable of giving a valuable opinion on any con- 
ceivable subject, if only they have the proper data ; but 
whence is the Cabinet, or any other set of persons, to obtain 
the data for an Indian measure, unless by consultation with 
men who know India? And, of all men who know India, 
why are those only not to be consulted who have been picked 
out from the rest for the accuracy and extent of their know- 
ledge? The theory that Parliament intended to relieve the 
Indian Minister from the necessity of taking his Council's 
advice on every occasion when he applied for legislative 
powers involves consequences so preposterous that, practi- 
cally, it must be the false one. Abstractedly it is no doubt 
true that anybody may apply to Parliament for anything ; 
but this truth has no bearing on the point raised by Sir 
Cuar.Es Woop, except as showing that, on Indian subjects, 
Parliament must exercise a little self-denial. It, beyond all 

uestion, did intend to have before it the views of the Indian 

ouncil on all measures emanating from the Indian Depart- 
ment ; and though it cannot debar itself by an irrepealable 
prohibition from listening to the Secretary of Srars, in 
his character of Peer or member of the House of Commons, 
it can resolutely refuse to entertain his proposals till it can 
read them with the commentaries of the Council. This is 
exactly what it ought todo. At present the solution of the 
mere technical difficulty lies entirely in the discretion of the 
House of Commons. 

The disappearance of two of Sir Cuartes Woop’s Bills 
has the incidentally unfortunate effect of preventing Parlia- 
ment from perceiving the relation in which they stood to 
the third, which is still under consideration. All three 
projects agreed in placing at the disposal of the Home autho- 
rities a vast amount of new patronage, and all three failed 
to provide any adequate securities against its abuse. We 
have elsewhere discussed the Bill for opening the Civil 
Service to barristers, and, in addition to the fundamental 
objection to it we may state, that, if report is to be believed, 
it left the Secrerary of Srare to fix at his own discretion 
the conditions under which India was to be flooded with 
English lawyers. If Parliament does consent to give the 
Secretary of Stare complete liberty of selection, it may as 
well make up its mind at once that political interest and a 
strong constitution are henceforward to be the*sole qualifi- 
cations for service in India. No doubt Sir Cuartes Woop 
is for the moment convinced of his own purity of intention. 
No living statesman—unless it be Lord Patmerston, who, in 
his ideas on such subjects is still the Tory Minister of the 


itself cannot legislatively limit its own omnipotence, and 


beginning of the century—would deliberately form a plan 
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for turning India into a harbour for needy private secre- 
taries and used-up election agents. But absolute freedom of 
choice tends unavoidably to corruption, The course of 
things is, that the first Minister of a series strives, from the 


‘mere impulse of officialism, to grasp as much patronage as 


he can, under as few conditions as possible. Then, a few 
stages on, comes a less scrupulous successor, who jobs, and 
so the precedent of corruption is set for ever. The only 
safeguard is for Parliament to insist on itself prescribing the 
proper securities. The Military Department, indeed, is of 
so complicated a constitution that the Legislature may well 
hesitate to meddle with the discretion of the Horse-Guards. 
If it is determined to amalgamate the two armies, it must 
let the patronage take its chance. But it is still in the 
power of Parliament to prevent the Civil Service of India— 
the first in the world, with all its defects—from becoming a 
al for the halt and maimed of public and private life at 

ome. 


THE QUARTERLY ON CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 


HE Quarterly, as might be expected, sings loud pxans 

on Conservative reaction. It is, indeed, justified in its 
exultation. The positive results of this session have been 
small. They are limited, in fact, to the measures for Ireland 
which are being saved out of the general wreck by the Irisn 
Secretary. But its negative results have been very con- 
siderable. It has settled the question against any great 
scheme of democratic change in the representation. It has 
decisively checked finance in its progress towards the demo- 
cratic system of direct taxation. The Quarterly is also 
entitled to reckon the change that has come over the Church- 
rate question as one of the symptoms of the turning tide. 
It might further, with perfect truth, point to the conduct of 
the Premier in moving, as head of the Government, the 
adjournment for the Derby day, and subscribing to the 
Heenan and Sayers fund, as a gratifying sign of the revival 
of Conservative sentiment. To crown all, there is the 
victorious reassertion of power by the Lords in the case of 
the Paper duty. So, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, Providence still watches over the interests of the 
Tories, and allows the wicked Liberals, as it were, to get their 
measures unopposed through the second reading, only that 
they may be more effectually confounded in Committee. There 
is one feature of the situation, however, on which the 
Quarterly does not dwell. How comes it to pass that, with 
Conservative reaction running so high, an old Whig states- 
man, not of very commanding character or genius, is master 
of the Government and secure in the support of the nation ? 
Reaction is not quite the right name for what has occurred. 
It is rather a general refusal of the nation to advance in the 
course of democratic change precipitately and without occa- 
sion. No democratic measure has been carried or demanded 
as in 1832. Lord Jonn Russewt, for his own purposes, 
proposed such a measure to the country, and the country 
declined it. Of course, in declining it, that general Conser- 
vative feeling of which every English Liberal has a certain 
amount in his heart was awakened, and manifested itself not 
only on the special subject of Lord Jony’s measure. Mr. 
Bricut has done everything that first-rate powers of dema- 
gogic oratory can do to discredit his own cause. He has 
amply merited the sarcastic thanks of the Quarterly. Yet 
we venture to think that the Quarterly, in speaking of Mr. 
Brieut, hardly hits the right nail on the head. That which 
has rendered this agitator justly odious to the mass of the 
nation is not so much his attacks, however reckless, on Con- 
servative institutions, as his venomous attempts to create a 
war between classes. This is the part of his agitation which, 
we are happy to think, the nation has, to its infinite credit, em- 
phatically condemned. Extreme Liberal sentiments, though 
not liked by the nation in general, are not abhorred ; and the 
Quarterly is in a fool’s paradise if it thinks they are. But 
a mightier agency than that of Mr. Brieut, and one 
entirely external to English politics, has been at work to 
check any tendency to immediate change in our institutions. 
The revolutionary despotism of France, threatening once more 
the independence of all nations, has once more compelled all 
nations to cast aside for the time the work of political 
progress, and to rally round their existing Governments for 
the purpose of defence against the aggressor. The same acci- 
dental vigour has been infused into monarchical and aris- 
tocratic institutions which was infused into them in 1813. 
Inter arma silent leges. We have turned the Reform Bill into 
cartridges, The people have wisely voted confidence in their 


present rulers, upon one condition—that they carry us safe 
through the danger. If that condition is not fulfilled, the 
Quarterly will soon see “Conservative reaction” brought to 
anend. Of course, the arming of the nation not only diverts 
the public mind for the time from schemes of political im- 
provement, but evokes a spirit by no means congenial to 
Mr. Bricut. Even if there is no necessary antagonism 
between the citizen and the soldier, the combativeness of the 
rifleman tends to absorb the combativeness of the politician ; 
and malignant appeals to class antipathy are singularly 
revolting at a moment when all classes are preparing as one 
man to stand up together for their common home. 

We would not, therefore, have the Quarterly, or the be- 
loved shades of Epon and Percevat, overrate the luck that 
has befallen them, or thank Providence for blessings which 
have not actually been bestowed. We will venture to say 
that not a single man of the slightest intelligence or weight 
in the country is a bit more willing to be governed by class 
interest and intolerance than he was two years ago. Not an 
ounce of permanent strength has been added to the party 
which went into the lobby the other evening with Lord 
Fermoy. So far as the reaction is real and deep, it will not 
prove a party victory at all. Its advantage will not be 
reaped by those whose “ test-point” is “an hereditary second 
“ Chamber,” nor by the devotees of any “ test-point” whatever. 
It will be reaped by those who are determined that intelligence 
and enlightened conscience, not the brute force and violent 
passions which are impersonated alike in the French Emperor 
and Mr. Brieurt, shall, if possible, rule the world and direct 
the course of human progress; and it will be reaped only on 
condition that the classes in whom the intelligence and en- 
lightened conscience of the community reside, and to whom 
the guidance of the community is by nature entrusted, shall 
prove themselves not unworthy of their trust. The Lords 
will henceforth be stronger and more popular provided they 
make themselves fitter for the work of legislation and become 
more attentive to its duties. The landed gentry will be 
stronger and more popular, both in and out of Parliament, 
provided that, instead of “going down for the shooting 
“ season,” they live among their people, exert their influence 
for good, and take, while yet they may, that place in the 
regard of our rural population which may otherwise be 
one day occupied by ambitious schoolmasters or an in- 
cendiary press. But any institution or class which fails 
to keep its hold upon the rational affection of the 
nation by doing its duty to society, will very soon find that 
Conservative reaction does not mean a relapse into political 
fetichism, and that the age of blind loyalty is irrevocably 
numbered with the past. That the temper of the people 
towards their rulers at this crisis is so good and generous is 
due to the fact that erying political grievances have been 
removed, in despite of the efforts of stupid Toryism to retain 
them, and that a spirit of social duty has been abroad, impress- 
ing the labouring classes with the conviction that they have 
more to hope from progress than from confusion. This it 
was that carried us through in 1848. This it is that is 
carrying us through now. 

The article in the Quarterly to which we have been 
alluding is evidently from the pen of the “obscure writer” 
—no longer obscure, but illustrious and memorable, since he 
has been read in a railway carriage by a Russetn. He con- 
cludes with something like a palinode to Mr. Disrae.t. 
We should be inclined to suspect that members of the Con- 
servative party who object to “an organized hypocrisy” have 
been told “there must be no whining.” It seems no change 
in the leadership is really contemplated. The previous 
article was intended only as a hint to a friend on the dis- 
advantages of political roguery, and ought, in fact, to 
have been marked “confidential.” The Quarterly is 
gratified at the straightforwardness of Mr. Disraexi’s conduct 
as a leader this session, and has every reason to believe that 
the improvement “will be permanent,” having fortunately 
got to press before the Conservative party was told by Lord 
Fermoy and Mr. Wuite. As we have said before, this is a 
domestic subject, and one on which there is no necessity for 
pouring any confidences into the#~osom of the public. The 
conduct of the leader, when chosen, and of the party under 
him, is the only thing the public have to consider. If, as 
friends of the family, we are called upon to give an opinion 
on this delicate question, we agree with the Quarterly that 
it is better not to change without absolute necessity ; but 
we must confess we hardly expect that a man who has for 
fifteen years led his party like a ratcatcher will all at once, 
at a mature time of life, begin to lead it like a statesman. 
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To add a eubit to your moral stature is a feat rare at any 
age, and unexampled after fifty. We must also confess that, 
seeing the Tory party brought face to face with the heir of 
Bonaparte, we feel the difference between the proud leader- 
ship of Pirt, towering up to confront the revolutionary storm, 
and the leadership, not so proud, of his successor, who tries 
to snap a paltry victory by slinking into the lobby at the 
heels of Radicals, who rolls in the gutter with discarded 
literary tools, who has his letters held over his head by the 
organ of the French Emperor, and whose oratory consists in 
firing off sparkling personalities at the tail of long buckram 
speeches in the worst manner of the late Sir Roperr Peet. 
‘And now we may bid adieu—at least for the present session 
—to this august theme. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


ae failure of the old machinery of military administra- 
tion when tried by the severe test of the Crimean cam- 
paign, and the sweeping change of organization to which it 
ed, are too recent to be easily forgotten ; and so little is 
really known of the degree of efficiency which has been 
attained under the new system, that the Report of the Cum- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the effects of those alterations 
and the prudence of attempting any further changes, has been 
anticipated with some eagerness alike by the admirers of 
old methods and the advocates of yet more extensive reforms. 
Yet it is scarcely possible to imagine a less satisfactory docu- 
inent than the actual Report has proved. It neither approves 
what has been done, nor suggests anything better. On 
Some comparatively small details it makes what may 
turn out to be useful recommendations ; it indicates the 
existence of much conflicting opinion among the most com- 
petent authorities ; and it traces with abundant care and 
minuteness the theoretical and practical relations which 
exist between the War Minister and the Commander-in- 
Chief. All this is very ably done, but when all is said, we 
have got only a summing up without a verdict, a history 
without a moral. It probably required some little inge- 
nuity to frame a Report which should command the con- 
currence of a rather motley Committce, and Sir James 
GrauamM deserves much credit for the skill with which he has 
touched upon a multitude of controverted topics without com- 
mitting himself and his colleagues to any opinion upon them. 
But a neutral Report of this kind, though really a very inte- 
resting and instructive document, is of comparatively little 
value for practical purposes ; and, if anything is to come out 
of the inquiry which has just been closed, it must be drawn 
from the evidence which is shortly to appear, rather than 
from any judgment which the Committee ide pronounced. 

_ What the public desire above all things to know is, whether 
the great alterations introduced into the organization of the 
army, in consequence of the sad experience of the Russian 
war, have answered their purpose ; whether further steps 
in the same direction are requisite now, or whether it would 
not be more advisable to return to something like the system 
which had previously prevailed. The Report gives no answer 
to these questions, and barely enables one to guess at the 
views which preponderated in the Committee. The con- 
centration of scattered responsibility in the person of the 
War Minister was so far approved that the Committeedeclined 
to adopt the Report proposed by Colonel Dunne, which un- 
— recommended the reunion of the Colonial and 

ilitary departments, and the separation of the civil admi- 
nistration of the army by the restoration of the office of 
Secretary-at-War. But, on the other hand, the Report 
‘mentions, without dissent, Mr. Goptey’s prediction that, 
‘in a great war, the department would be almost certain 
to break down, and gives a reticent approval to his 
observation that the time of peace is the moment for 
temedying defects, We are solemnly informed, moreover, 
that it is “a grave question whether the military element 
“ enters sufficiently into the composition of the governing 
“body in the War Department.” This and many other 
questions were known to,be grave enough: before the Com- 
nt was appointed, and it advances matters very little to 
earn that fifteen distinguished members of Parliament 
‘Fecognise the gravity of the questions submitted to them 
which they have been unable to answer. 

The evidence tendered to the Committee was not confined 
to mere criticisms on what las already been done, but in- 
cluded several specific schemes for the future conduct of the 
War Department. Besides Colonel Dunne’s simple plan of 
‘returning to the system which broke down before, the Com- 


mittee had to consider a scheme of a similar tendency 
suggested by Lord Grey, an entirely new project submitted 
by Mr. Goptey, and a practical re-arrangement of the War 
Department proposed by Mr. Stpyey Hersert himself. 
Mr. Govtry’s plan is dismissed with the colourless observa- 
tion that injustice would be done to it by abridgment, and the 
proposal of the War Minister is honoured with the feeble appro- 
bation implied in the statement that it has the merit of re- 
ducing change to the minimum, while it promises an increase 
of real efficiency. On one point the Committee has had the 
courage and the unanimity necessary to enable it to pronounce 
an opinion. Lord Grey, it appears, recommended a Board 
with a Cabinet Minister at its head, and upon this the 
Report contains these obvions but useful observations :— 
“This Board would be a new experiment. It undoes all 
“that has been done. It throws aside all the advantages 
“of growing experience and improved practice which the 
“ last five years have not failed to afford. Instead of con- 
“ centrating responsibility, it redistributes it. The machinery 
“of Boards is known to be cumbrous and uncertain in 
“its operation. It only works well when the head of 
“the Board acts as if he alone were responsible. A 
“ Board, therefore, would be a retrograde measure which 
“your Committee cannot recommend.” It will be re- 
membered that a few weeks ago Lord Ciarence Pacer 
got rid of a motion for inquiring into the constitution 
of the Admiralty by the suggestion that this Committee 
would perhaps recommend the adoption of the Admiralty 
machinery for army administration, and that at any taté 
their Report on this subject would be a valuable document 
which it would be well to wait for before issuing a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the administration of the sister service. 
However guarded the Conimittee has been on other topics, 
it has been explicit enough in its repudiation of the Admi- 
ralty system ; but probably Lord Cuarence will find in this 
adverse judgment an additional reason for objecting to an 
inquiry which would be likely to terminate so unpleasantly 
for the Board of Admiralty. 

Until the promised evidence appears it is impossible to 
discuss in any detail the reforms which Mr. Sipney Hersert 
has recommended. So far as can be judged from the brief 
summary given in the Report, they are based upon sound 
principles. The Secretary for War is already practically 
supreme on every point, except the patronage of first com- 
missions, and that will become immaterial if the Duke of 
CamBRIDGE’s proposal of a military college to serve as the 
only entrance into the army should be adopted. Theoreti- 
cally, the relations between the War Secretary and the 
Commander-in-Chief are sufficiently anomalous and _ill-de- 
fined; but the substantial supremacy of the Parliamentary 
chief, and the harmonious way in which the business of the 
army has for some years been conducted between the Horse 
Guards and Pall Mall, have deprived this topic of some of its 
oan importance. Perhaps for this reason the Committee 

ave devoted to it their keenest attention; and no one can 
quarrel with their conclusion that the positions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the War Minister should be mor@accu- 
rately defined in consonance with existing usage, so as to 
avoid the exercise by the Secretary of State of a direct 
authority beyond that which the terms of his patent literally 
confer. 

But the real diffienlty is not so much in adjusting these 
relations as in reconciling the supremacy of a Parliamentary 
Minister with the efficiency which professional administration 
alone can give. It is to this end that Mr. Stpyey Hersert’s 
proposals are directed. He would have, as at present, the 
ultimate responsibility vested in the Secretary of State. The 
Commander-in-Chief, though nominally an independent 
authority, is, and would remain, the principal officer of the 
department charged with the discipline of the army. A Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary, two permanent Under-Secre- 
taries—one civilian and the other military—and an Assistant 
Under-Secretary, and a number of military heads of special 
departments, including several appointments which already 
exist, would constitute the principal staff. A scheme of this 
kind can only be judged of when the reasons for each new 
oftice which it is proposed to constitute are given in detail ; 
but it appears to be based upon the only principle appli- 
cable to a constitutional country—that of placing a statesman 
at the head of the Army Department, ind strengthening his 
hands by all the military experience and assistance which 
can be given to him. The desirableness of obtaining the 
concurrence of a minority disposed to revert to the clumsy 
contrivance by which the government of the army was made 
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a subordinate branch of colonial business, may perhaps 
account for the guarded measure of approval which is meted 
out to a scheme which certainly, as the Committee say, 
seeins to promise increased efficiency, so far as any opinion 
can be formed from the slight outline of the project which is 
given in the Report. 


2 LAWYERS IN INDIA. 
“EVE ér six years ago, the beginning of the legal Long 
Vacation was always contemporaneous with a burst of 
letters in the newspapers from law students who were pining 
for a system of legal education. This recurrent clamour had 
‘pretty nearly stopped since the Inns of Court took upon 
themselves to give the complainants some sort of satis- 
‘faction; but we presume we must prepare to find it 
revived by Sir Cuartes Woop’s (for the present abortive) 
-Bill for opening the Indian Civil Service. The project 
of the InprAN Secrerary has at least one voice out of 
-his Council in its favour, for it is precisely the plan of 
‘Sir Erskine Perry, who has been long known to believe 
-that the Sepoy mutiny was occasioned by a paucity of British 
barristers in the East. This view is now adopted by the 
Secretary of Srare, and it was formally proposed to mitigate 
the admitted vices of Indian procedure by substituting 
-English barristers for Indian civilians, or at least mixing 
‘them together, on the principal seats of justice throughout 
‘the Peninsula. It is surprising that the promoters of the 
‘scheme do not perceive that it fails entirely from the want 
‘of any test which will ascertain satisfactorily that an English 
barrister has any knowledge whatever even of technical 

- English law. 

It should be clearly understood that, crowded as is the 
English Bar, and fierce as is the competition for practice, 
-India has at the present moment no temptation for any of 
its members who have a chance remaining to them at home. 
There has been of late years a steady deterioration in the 
quality of the judicial power supplied from home to 
India. The Judgeships of the Chartered Courts in the 
three Presidency towns are magnificently paid according 
to English and Colonial standards; nor are they ap- 
proached in desirableness by any of the appointments 
which Sir C. Woop proposes to establish or throw open. 
Yet nobody, even in the hottest warmth of friendship, 
- would compliment the existing Indian Puisne Judges on 
being the flower of their profession; and it is notorious 
that about a twelvemonth since the Chief Justiceship of 
Caleutta, the most valuable judicial appointment in India, 
went a-begging even among third-rate practitioners. For 
the very highest offices he has to bestow, Sir Cartes Woop 
will find no candidates except those who are failing and past 
- work; and for discharging the duties whichare now per- 
-formed by the ordinary run of civilian-judges, he will be 
‘inevitably driven to take young and untried men. The 
climate and the hard work can only be faced by youth, and no 
_ young English barrister, rejoicing in the germ of a practice, 
will be tempted for a moment to go out. How, then, will the 
‘system work? The Bar includes so large a percentage of the 
ability and culture of the country, that there will always be a 
class of persons in its ranks intellectually capable of grappling 
- with the heterogeneous law of India; but there are absolutely 
no means of ascertaining whether a given individual belongs 
- to the class. The Inns of Court have, it is true, a fairly 
efficient system of legal education for the rising generation 
of lawyers; but it may be escaped by any student who 
_ prefers reading a novel or a newspaper in a lecture-room 
- during two hours in the week. Putting aside the few who 
‘have passed the voluntary examinations of the Inns of 
Court, nobody in London can say whether a particular 
‘barrister has any legal capacity at all till he begins to 
_ obtain practice, and, when he obtains practice, he will be 
. very eccentric or very simple if he consents to go to India. 
Nor is it an immaterial remark that, even if the SecrETARY 
of Stare has a candidate for office recommended to him 
who has really employed his time with profit, he will pro- 
bably be the last man who ought to sit in an Indian 
‘tribunal. A young English lawyer, trained as the 
‘Majority of young English lawyers are trained, by 
simple attendance in the chambers of a conveyancer or 
special pleader, has always at first an ultra-technical 
bias; indeed, the greater his cleverness, the stronger at 
starting is sure to be his taste for technicality. * It is 
_ only with time, practice, and experience that the better 
" kind of mind works itself free from its early fancy. But 


the aid and instruction of such assessors as these are exactly 
what the Indian civilians do not require. Indian procedure 
has, in fact, the defects which were thought, until quite 
recently, the beauties of the administration of law in 
England. The system of the regulation-provinces was 
founded when Biglish lawyers were unaware, or had for- 
gotten, that justice is the end for which law exists ; and its 
inferiority to English jurisprudence, so far as it really is 
inferior, has arisen from the accident that there has not been 
in India, as there has been in England, a public to force on 
tribunals and practitioners a sense of their primary obliga- 
tions. To send out aswarm of young English lawyers to 
reform Indian Jaw is like sending an Irish brigade to 
Damascus to instruct the Mahometans in toleration. 

The worst of Sir Caries Woon’s proposal is that, if ear- 
ried into action, it will probably stand in the way of improve- 
ments which are really desirable and practicable. Of the 
necessity of a legal training for Indian civilians who are 
intended for the judicial line there cannot bea question. So 
long as Hayleybury existed, they had something of the kind; 
and that it was not inefficient is proved by the avowal several 
times made by Law Lords in the House of Peers, that the 
Privy Council, as Supreme Court of Appeal from depen- 
dencies, has much oftener to reverse the decisions of the 
Crown Courts than the judgments of the Company’s tribunals. 
But, with the system of open competition, the education of 
civilians in law has ceased. The young men who now obtain 
appointments are absurdly expected to qualify themselves for 
judicial duggps by attending trials at Westminster Hall; and 
even this grotesque training is frequently cut short by a 
summons to repair before their time to India. It is impera- 
tively necessary that the Secrerary of State should provide 
some substitute for that education in the principles of law 
which was formerly furnished at Hayleybury. We offer no 
specific suggestion on the point, but we may observe that, if 
Sir Cuartes Woop desires to put off on the Inns of Court 
the duty of educating judges for the old Company’s Courts, 
he must take care that it is both a real and a special 
education. The Inns of Court have a system of their 
own, but it is not fitted in all its parts for the training 
of men who are to deal with the conflict of native laws 
in India; and moreover it may be evaded at pleasure. 
There is indeed not the slightest reason why the Inns of 
Court should not educate a special class of lawyers for Indian 
service. They have great facilities for it, and the only 
question is whether they have the will or will take the 
trouble to confer (under proper conditions) on the profession 
which they affect to superintend what would unquestionably 
be a great boon. The education given would have of course 
to be carefully directed to its proper ohjects. 1t would deal 
more with principles of jurisprudence than with quirks of 
technical law. It would call off attention from the fictions 
and feudal barbarisms which swarm in our system, and 
direct it to those provinces of English law which are, or 
ought to be, its pride. Above all, it would test knowledge 
by stringent examinations. There are plausible objections— 
though we do not think them conclusive—to the compulsory 
examination of persons who desire to share in the lucrative 
monopoly of the Bar ; but all would agree that they do not 
apply to the case of lawyers who are to administer justice 
on the other side of the world before they have opened their 
lips in an English Court. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHS. 
fig Committee upon Postage and Telegraph Contracts 


have taken so narrow a view of the subject of their in- 
vestigation, that the Third Report, which deals with 
Telegraph Contracts, is one of the most useless docu- 
ments ever enshrined in a Blue-book. The important 
question on which some assistance was expec from 
the Committee was whether it was incumbent on the 
Government to take any, and what, part in furthering tele- 
graphic enterprises. Very conflicting theories had been 
broached on the subject. According to one view, no political 
or national advantages are sufficient to justify the Govern- 
ment in running any risk in order to lay the foundation of 
ocean lines of communication with our scattered colonies 
and military posts. It is said that the Government 
ought to wait for twenty, or fifty, or a hundred years, 
until private enterprise has established telegraphic lines 
all over the world, rather than hazard the smallest outlay 
upon schemes which may possibly fail, but which, when suc- 


cessful (and sooner or later they must succeed), will add 
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enormously to the security of the country, besides eonfer- 
ring incalculable benefits upon commerce. At this moment 
any emergency in the Mediterranean might be telegraphed to 
Paris ten or twelve days sooner than it would, in time of war, 
be known at the Admiralty ; and the practical result must 
be that the two great divisions of the French navy would 
form one united fleet, while our Channel and Mediterranean 
squadrons would be separated by an interval of nearly a 
fortnight. The difference might be enough to convert a 
victory into a disaster, and this is only one example of the 
vast national importance of keeping up the most rapid com- 
munication between all the scattered elements of our naval 
power. Notwithstanding such vital consideratious as these, 
there is a school of economists strong in those guides of feeble 
minds—stereotyped maxims—who insist that no exception 
shall be allowed to the general policy of this country, to leave 
all great undertakings to private enterprise. 

Among those less extreme politicians who are not so 
obstinately wedded to a political formula as to sacrifice to it 
every consideration of Imperial security and power, another 
schism of opinion exists as to the mode in which the aid of 
Government should be given to telegraphic enterprises. The 
comparative advantages of granting a subsidy or guarantee 
to a private company, and undertaking the work by the 
hands of a Government department, have been often dis- 
cussed ; and the conclusion to which most persons who have 
thought upon the subject have come is, that when once the 
nation really takes upon itself the risk of a costly experiment, 
it is more rational and more economical to retai@jthe possible 
profits for the public benefit than to enter into a one-sided 
contract, by which all the advantage is to be reaped by 
private speculators, and all the consequences of failure to fall 
upon the Consolidated Fund. An authoritative decision 
upon these conflicting views has long been a desideratum ; 
and if the Committee had contributed to the solution of this 
rather difficult problem, they would have conferred an incal- 
culable benefit on the country. They have considered, however, 
that they were appointed to settle matters of form rather than 
matters of substance ; and while they are very instructive 
upon the impropriety of obtaining Parliamentary sanction to 
Telegraph contracts by the machinery of a private Bill, 
they carefully abstain from expressing any opinion, whether 
the Government ought to lie by and do nothing at all, or to 
assist private companies or foreign Governments by condi- 
tional or unconditional guarantees, or to take upon itself the 
execution of works which are even more important for 
military than for commercial purposes. Very valuable 
evidence was obtained from Mr. StepHenson and Mr. Lionex 
GisBorNE upon the points which most required explanation. 
On the political and national value of having telegraphic 
communication free from foreign control, it was not neces- 
sary to enlarge ; but the question whether the risk which the 
Government would run is confined within moderate limits— 
whether enterprises of this kind are so far feasible 
as to encourage a reasonable expectation of substantial suc- 
cess—is the most essential, if not the only essential one to 
decide. The immense value of an independent British 
system of ocean telegraphs is obvious. The impossibility of 
bringing such undertakings to a successful issue by private 
means is, for the present at any rate, clearly demonstrated ; 
and either the Government must take the matter up, or the 
great achievement of establishing a universal system of tele- 
graphs will be delayed, as so many other great under- 
takings have been delayed, for many years after all the 
means of success were within our reach. With respect to 
the feasibility of deep-sea telegraphs, the evidence given to 
the Committee by the only two witnessss whom they chose 
to examine is more encouraging than could have been ex- 
pected ; and the practical evidence of persons engaged in the 
operations of telegraphy which the Committee did not think 
fit to receive, would perhaps have gone still further to re- 
nove the doubts which the total or partial failure of several 
attempted lines has naturally created. 

These failures become much less alarming when the causes 
of them are looked into, The financial difficulty is at the 
bottom of this, as of all the other troubles of Telegraph 
Companies. A long deep-sea line is a very costly thing to 
make and to lay, and in almost every case where a cable has 
parted or become defective, after being once safely paid-out, 
the fault has been traceable either to the circumstance that 
economy was more considered than efficiency in the design 
of the cable, or else to the bad manufacture of portions of the 
wire. Besides the risk of failure after successful submergence, 
there is of course considerable danger of a fracture during 


the operation ; but the one may be almost entirely obviated 
by the use of better apparatus, and the other by havin 
the cables manufactured on a more suitable scale an 
under more complete supervision. This the Government 
would be more likely to do than a Company struggling to 
keep down the limit of a capital which it can only with 
the greatest difficulty manage to raise even with the 
artificial support of a Government guarantee. All the 
evidence on the subject clearly points to the necessity of 
telegraphic, like postage, communication being undertaken by 
the Government, at least so far as ocean lines are concerned ; 
and the Committee, though they decided not to entertain 
the great question which was brought before them, and to 
offer no suggestions as to the conditions under which tele- 
graphic contracts should be entered into by Government, 
could not refrain from recording “their strong conviction of 
“ the very great importance of having an independent means 
“ of telegraphic communication, free from all foreign superin- 
“ tendence and control, with our stations in the Mediterranean 
“ and our empire in the East, at as early a period as possible 
“after the difficulties at present attending the successful 
“laying of a telegraph cable for distances of considerable 
“ extent shall be overcome.” 
If it be true, as it appears to be, that these difficulties 
are nearly all resolvable into the difficulty of finding money 
enough to do work of this kind in the perfect way which is 
essential to success, the suggestion of the Committee amounts 
to this—that the Government, being in a position to attain 
success far more favourable than that of any possible private 
Company, is to defer a great national undertaking until 
individual enterprise has effected, after perhaps half a 
century, what it is in the power of the Government to 
do at this moment. The experiment of a deep-sea cable 
constructed on the most approved plan, and laid down 
with the most perfect appliances which science can pro- 
vide, has not yet been tried; and past mishaps seem 
to be almost entirely due to unfortunate attempts to save 
a little here and a little there, which have endangered, 
and in so many instances altogether defeated, the object in 
view. It is not likely that such an experiment will be tried 
in the first instance by any private company; and when the 
importance of the object in view is considered, the case does 
appear to be one for a departure from the generally prudent 
rule of leaving all engineering undertakings to be carried out 
by private enterprise. The truth is, that these ocean tele- 
graphs are much more national than merely commercial 
works, and they deserve to be treated by the Government in 
a larger and more national spirit than has yet been displayed. 


DECENCY. 
is agreed that a hundred years ago society 
erhaps fifty 


was much less decent than it is at present. Pi 

years back there was an improvement, for the Court favoured 
respectability. Five-and-twenty years ago the improvement had 
gone a stage further, but the flavour of the Regency lingered 
on into the days of William IV. Now, society is altering for 
the better every year. But the world does not get pe ail 
once; and just as there is always something good in bad things, 
there is something faulty even in the most desirable changes. 
In all things except the very highest goodness, the brightest 
body is accompanied by its appropriate shadow; and we are 
startled to find that out of the very midst of that on which 
we pride ourselves springs a consequence of which we are 
ashamed. The decency of modern society affords an instance of 
this. Society is decent, but this decency has generated its own 
peculiar indecency. We do not refer to such foolish outbreaks 
of prurient prudery as prompt the countrywomen of Walt Whit- 
man to see indelicacy in the commonest things. The delicacy of 
Americans is neither right nor wrong—it is simply an ignorance 
of the usages of good society. The indecency of decency is an 
evil much more subtle than this. Society has widened its ran 
—more people are included in it—town and country are brought 
together—young persons associate more freely. There is a greater 
community of ideas and of literary studies—there is a greater 
knowledge of foreign countries and books. All these things are 
good and decent in their way. It is only because society has 
got more decent that this condition of society has sprung into 
existence ; and it is only because society is more extended, more 
public, more literary, more comprehensive, that it has become 
decent. But there is a thorn in the midst of all this sweetness. 
We have inyented a new kind of indecency which it is not very 
pleasant to contemplate, and it is one against which a decent 
society is much concerned in putting itself on its guard. 

“ Fast girls,” as they are called, are a striking illustration of 
this. at is a fast girl? She is really a woman who has lost 
her respect for men, and for whom men have lost their respect. 
There may be nothing very bad in her—it is not a question of 
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virtue and vice—but the edge of her modesty is off, and men 
approach her with a certain feeling of easy insolence. She does 
something or says something which she is not exactly expected 
to do or say. Very often she is not a person in fashionable 
society—her smartness is all at second-hand. She lives, perhaps, in 
the country, where she calls the men with good whiskers bricks, 
and their more stubbly friends “muffs.” She bets a little, and 
drinks a very little, and even sometimes smokes on the sly. She 
wishes it to be understood that her favourite occupation is feeding 
a big dog, that she never does any work, and will never marry 
any one but an officer. This is by no means a bad sort of fast, 
girl. She has been well represented in a novel called Kate 
Coventry, where, however, the author disguised his consciousness 
of the unpleasant impression his heroine must make. There is 
a far worse kind of “ fast girl.” There are young women who 
are in the habit of talking with men on subjects which are 
scarcely proper, and in language which is still more doubtful. 
There are young ladies—and these, we believe, are almost exclu- 
sively in fashionable society—who permit men to forget in their 
presence the line that separates the impure woman from the 
pure, and who are not ashamed to gossip about those of whom 
they ought not to seem to know. There is something 
very unhealthy in a society where this is possible. We do 
not mean that suck a fashion is very widely prevalent, but 
it notoriously exists, and it is equally notorious that a 
custom, however bad, which begins in London, spreads into the 
country. How has such a state of things come about? Clearly 
from causes in the existence of which we all triumph. It results 
from the greater ease with which people approach each other, 
from a growing appetite for excitement produced by literature 
and newspaper discussion, from the carmel of Continental fiction, 
and even from the greater amount of virtue, in its technical sense, 
which distinguishes women in the present day. A woman of 
faint principles is apt to think she may venture on great lengths 
when her honour is not at stake. It also perhaps results from 
the abolition of duelling. Men are no longer afraid of each 
other. They know that no minor offences against women will 
be punished by male relations. They do not fear that a slightly 
indelicate conversation will end in pistols for two and coffee for 
one—and so they trade upon the impunity that a decent society 
garantees them. 

There isalso another kind of indecency which springs from decent 
society. There is the indecency that arises from the publicity 
which many private persons have bestowed or obtruded on them. 


‘As people get to act more habitually together, and as they learn 


how to gratify their tastes with greater speed and completeness, 
they get a sort of out-of-doors standard, and encourage each other 
in doing collectively what each individual would shrink from 
doing. As an example, we may refer to the story that the 
ladies of the congregation of a popular preacher are subscribing for 
a fund to procure him adivorce. In plain language, these women 
are putting intoa lottery where the popular preacher, after his re- 


‘Jease, is to be the one prize, and all the other numbers are to be 


blanks. What woman would own this and act up to it if her case 
stood alone? But cach one has been encouraged to cherish a ficti- 
tious interest in this object of a distant and affectionate admiration. 
The conspicuous position of this public character seems to make 
it right to pay him exceptional compliments. A different standard 
of right and wrong is set up when the person to be judged stands 
apart from the mass. And, if it is right for others to feel as they 
do towards the common idol, each lady feels that it is certainly 
right for her to imitate her neighbours. The consequence is this 
divorce-lottery—one of thestrangest tributes, perhaps, ever offered 
by women to a Christian minister; and yet a decent society likes 
all the causes that lead to it. Nothing can be more desirable than 
that women should love to hear sermons, and that a person who 
preaches good sermons should awaken interest, and that persons 
who think alike should unite for a common purpose. Publicity 
also serves to make things scem allowable which, when presented 
more privately, would be condemned. There is thought to be 
no harm in looking at what many goodish people are looking at 
also. There was, for instance, the Zraviata. This was a strange 
spectacle for English girls trained up in modesty and virtue. The 
luxury, the splendour, and the passions of a Magdalen are not 
exactly the images that a strict mother would like her daughter to 
dwell on. But society saw, and saw truly, that these things are 
different when looked on in public; and the unimpeachable cha- 
racter of the actress who took the chief part was in itself a sort of 
guarantee for the propriety of the piece. That is, decency wasa 

uarantee for indecency. If the general run of operas had been 


‘immoral, or if the Zraviata had been played by a woman of bad 


reputation, decent society would have taken alarm ; but, as every- 
thing was as passable as circumstances would permit, young ladies 
were taken freely to contemplate for hours an exhibition of the 
sorrows of a dying prostitute. We do not wish to say that society 
was altogether wrong in this. There is a danger in over-prudery ; 
but, whatever might be the excuse, this was a case in which 
decency led the way to indecency. 

Closely allied to indecency of the sort last mentioned is the 
indecency popularized by philanthropy. Here, again, we must 
remark .that we do not mean to attack the causes because we 
point out the result. We do not wish to deride the philanthro- 

ists, because we say that they help to spread indecent notions. 
ut that they do, is, we think, unquestionable. A story is current 
which illustrates this. 1t is said that, not long ago, a well- 


known divine and philanthropist was walking in a crowded street 
at night in order, to distribute tracts to promising subjects. A 
young woman was walking up and down, and he accosted her. 

e pointed out to her the error of her ways, implored her to 
reform, and tendered her a tract, with fervent entreaties to go 
home and read it. The girl stared at him for a moment or two 
in sheer bewilderment; at last it dawned on her what he meant 
and for what he took her, and, looking up with simple amusement 
in his face, she exclaimed, “ Lor bless you, sir, I aint a social 
evil, I'm waiting for the "bus.” Of this anecdote it may be 
observed, first, that the effect of the philanthropist’s interference 
was to implant in the young woman’s breast the pleasant convic- 
tion that every time she waited for a ‘bus she was taken to be a 
lost character. Her imagination, while she was pursuing this 
innocent occupation, would thenceforth be tainted with the 
thought of what men thought of her. Secondly, she had already 
got the euphemism of a “social evil” at her fingers’ ends. 

ecent society has invented an expression which has made name- 
able certain things that were unnameable. It is, we suppose, more 
tolerable to a young woman to think of the things which 
it is more tolerable to her to speak of; and the society that 
supplies her with euphemisms has done something to break down 
the barriers of virtue. The publications and proceedings of 
certain special charities are also a queer kind of literature for 
young ladies. And yet the charities are very good charities, 
and it is the peculiar duty of women who are young, happy, and 
rich to be charitable. It is, however, scarcely too much to say 
that some of the publications that proceed from charities are 
simply pious evasions of Lord Campbell’s Act. Histories of 
fallen women are histories of fallen women, although texts and 
lamentations are interwoven; and when a correct photograph is 
advertised of all the women collected at one of the midnight 
meetings, Holywell-street has something to keep it in counte- 
nance. 

When we think of the days of George II. or of the Regency, 
we may be very glad that we live in the times of decent society ; 
but when we think of the indecency of decent society, we ma 
be very glad that there is something better. There are, we all 
know, thousands of English homes where this decent indecency 
never penetrates—where home duties are quietly pursued, and 
home pleasures are quietly enjoyed—where the girls are not 
fast, where slang is never heard, and where charity is not allowed 
to come in a questionable shape. Such homes are the strength 
and the beauty of the country. It is true that they do not solve 
the problems of life. They are outside of the current in which 
difficult questions are agitated. They do not overcome tempta- 
tions, because they are not exposed to them. It is no glory or 
credit for the daughter of a country clergyman not to be a Kate 
Coventry. But quiet homes pour the healing force into decent 
society which prevents its indecency overpowering it; and after 
thinking over the evils that attend man’s improvement, it is as 
pleasant to escape in thought to those homes as it is to get to 
them in fact after the weariness of a certain amount of decent 
society has been honestly undergone, 


THE EASTBOURNE MANSLAUGHTER. 


| iy 4 of the terrible stories which the strong hand of the law 
has dragged from obscurity into broad daylight for the 
punishment of crime and the instruction of mankind have ex- 
ceeded in horror and interest that of the schoolmaster Hopley, 
who last Monday took his trial at Lewes before Chief-Justice 
Cockburn. The trial was, indeed, devoid of the sort of excite- 
ment which is occasioned when a jury has to act upon a nice 
balance of probabilities, and when every new fact elicited, every 
argument of counsel, every expression of the judge, may mate- 
rially influence the decision at which it finally arrives. From_ 
beginning to end of the case, there was hardly a shadow of doubt 
as to what the verdict must be. Neither the pertinacious cou- 
rage of Serjeant Ballantine nor the keen-sighted ap ee of 
the Chief y ustice could discover a single flaw in the chain of evi- 
dence, or suggest any view of the matter which would justify an 
acquittal. very important circumstance was satisfactorily 
attested by witnesses whose intelligence and veracity seemed to be 
unquestioned ; while several collateral details, not essential to a 
conviction, but useful in clearing away the few remaining un- 
certainties of the story, were unintentionally supplied by the 
prisoner himself in his statement before the magistrates. Indeed, 
in addressing the jury, the counsel for the defence frankly con- 
fessed the hopelessness of his case, and contented himself with 
suggesting considerations which might lead to the verdict which 
he saw was inevitable being coupled with’ a recommendation to 
mercy. 

F ce persons will be disposed toobject to the wise severity of the 
sentence. It is only a maudlin tendernesss that would counsel 
leniency toward criminal mistakes where the mistake affects the 
dearest interests of society, and where the criminality is so wpe! 
allied as in the present instance to all that is most brutal an 
ferocious in human nature. The intention of the agent is in- 
deed a primary consideration in estimating the moral significance 
of the act ; but it is a just provision of our law, that when the 
consequences of an act are easily discernible, those consequences 
shall be held to have been intended, even when no intention is 
directly proved, and that it shall not be open to a wrong-doer 
to shelter himself behind the unpardonable ‘carelessness or 
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stupidity which may have blinded his eyes as to the necessary 
results of his conduct. In the present case, there can be no 
doubt that Hopley, even on his own showing, was unpardonably 
stupid and careless, and that he suffered that carelessness and 
stupidity to lead him to such a series of outrages upon the poor 
lad who died under his hands as to make his righteous punish- 
ment a matter of public congratulation. We dismiss the 
hypothesis, by no means an improbable one, of Hopley’s temper 
having been roused into savageness during his conflict with the 
boy, and so having betrayed him into acts of cruelty from which 
he would have shrunk in horror in his calmer moments. We 
think, indeed, that this is the most natural explanation, but we 
prefer to judge of him by the statements of his apologists, and 
we believe that, even according to these, his treatment of Cancellor 
was so utterly inexcusable as amply to justify the heavy penalty 
which he is now about to undergo. 
How then does his case stand? In the first place, by 
taking an extremely small number of pupils, and by charging 
a very high price for their education, he holds out to the 
world that he will devote more than customary attention 
to the study of their characters, and that he possesses 
more than ordinary qualifications for prosecuting that study 
with skill, calmness, and discrimination, The résponsibility so 
assumed is no slight matter, and should the person assuming it 
rove utterly incompetent, he must take the consequences. “Mr. 
Henley, however, Rad no misgivings, and Reginald Cancellor 
was entrusted to his care at a yearly premium of 180/. The 
tmost casual observation might have disclosed several peculiarities 
of person and temper to which a teacher, one would think, would 
attach the greatest importance. The boy’s head was unnaturally 
large, ‘‘he had a very feeble circulation,” ‘was very nervous 
and timid, and was afraid to go over a plank by himself.” Then, 
though more than fifteen years old, he displayed occasionally a 
strange inability to count, was unable to distinguish the com- 
monest coins, and sank at times into a state of either pretended 
or actual helplessness. Though the boy was generally extremely 
affectionate and tender-hearted, his sagacious instructor chose to 
consider this helplessness as pretended, and treated it, whenever 
it occurred, as a fit of obstinacy. Towards the end of last April, 
Mr. Hopley perceived that one of these stubborn humours was 
about to set in, and he resolved upon decisive measures. The 
unruly spirit was to be driven out, he thought, by the rudest and 
mostviolent form ofexorcism—thatof physicalagony. Accordingly, 
he wrote to the father of the boy, stating that gentle treatment was 
proving entirely unsuccessful, and asking permission to encounter 
persistent wrong doing Uy the threat, and, at last, the infliction of 
corporal punishment. Hopley’s letter was worded so carefully, 
and | bespoke so much gentleness and consideration on the part of 
the writer, that the father was completely thrown off his guard, 
and sanctioned the adoption of stern disciplinary measures in 
case remonstrance and warning should fail in producing their 
due effect. Armed with this general authority, Hopley pro- 
ceeded at once to carry his design into execution. One evening, 
after the other pupils had gone to bed, he sent for the boy into 
the school-room, and, according to his own statement, “ prayed 
with him, and adjured him to submit, and told him what the 
alternative would be.” The boy continued obstinate, and his 
master looked about for some instrument of correction. The 
alleged obstinacy to have consisted in to 
perform some simple calculation which Mr. Hopley “knew 
rfectly he could do,”sif he chose. The state of the boy’s 
rain, when examined at the post-mortem examination, showed 
that in all probability Mr. Hopley was utterly wrong, and that 
his victim was not unwilling, but absolutely unable to perform 
the task exacted from him. The master, however, was resolute : 
he had made up his mind that “if he began with physical 
punishment he must follow it up till he had conquered the boy,” 
and accordingly the pitched battle, with strength, authority, 
deliberation on the one side, and a diseased brain, a nervous 
organization, terror, and agony on the other, forthwith began. 
Its details we shall never know, but enough is certain to 
prove beyond a doubt that the master pursued his absurd design 
remorselessly to one of its two possible results. He had apparently 
determined to kill or cure, and he killed. At intervals, for the 
next two hours, the servants of the household heard the sounds 
of blows, screams of the tortured lad, and various noises which 
suggested the idea of a violent scuffle. Ata quarter to twelve 
they heard their master either drag or push the boy upstairs into 
his bedroom. There the struggle recommenced, words were over- 
heard which seemed part of some arithmetical lesson, the blows 
and screams again followed, till at last, at a quarter past twelve, 
the movements ceas¢d,—“ all of a sudden there was a complete 
stillness in the room.” Presently “there were sounds of some 
one slushing water,” and frequent footsteps on the stairs, and 
the next morning the servants learned that little Cancellor was 
dead. The condition of the body left no doubt as to the horrible 
inhumanity with which the unequal contest had been conducted. 
In one place, thick masses of extravasated blood—in another, the 
cellular membrane “reduced to a perfect jelly, and in fact lace- 
rated and torn to pieces by the blows inflicted "—in another, a 
deep wound as of some blunt instrument driven violently into 
the flesh, made it perfectly certain that Hopley had steeled his 
heart against every thought of mercy, and had stuck at nothing 
which could ensure him the conquest upon which he had set his 
heart. The Chief Justice instructed the jury that they had only 
two points to decide—first, whether the punishment was immo- 


derate, and secondly, whether it was the real cause of the boy’s 
death. The unanimous testimony of the medical authorities de- 
cided the second question in the affirmative, and of course, in 80 
doing, made it impossible for the jury to answer the first in any 
way but one. 

The only serious endeavour on the part of the defence was to 
show that Cancellor was alive when Mr. Hopley left him ata 
quarter past twelve. On this point the jury were not required 
to express an opinion, but the learned Judge said, without hesi- 
tation, that every circumstance in the case went, in his opinion, 


ice show that the boy had died under his tormentor’s. hands. 


here was nothing, in fact, to support the contrary view except 
the prisoner’s own statement ; and this, as he had lied unscrupu- 
lously throughout the whole transaction, of course could go for 
very little. Lights were seen at an unaccountably late hour in 
the windows of the house, footsteps were heard in Cancellor’s 
bedroom; before morning an attempt had been made to efface 
the stains of blood in varions places, and the clothes of the dead 
child had been partially washed. All this seemed quite irrecon- 
cileable with the prisoner’s story, that he left young Cancellor 
“happy and contented” at night, and found him dead next 
morning at six o'clock. Besides this, he told the magistrates that 
the limbs were at that time already stiffening ; and this, all the 
doctors considered, showed that lite had Béen extinct for six or 
seven hours at the least, and seemed to point to “the sudden 
stillness,” of which the servant spoke, as the real moment at 
which poor Cancellor expired. 


The result of the whole investigation must be to confirm the 
distrust and dislike with which most sensible Englishmen regard 
such exceptional and pretentious systems of education as that 
which has just been brought to so disgraceful an exposure. Mr. 
Hopley convinced his employers, and possibly himself, of the 
especial elevation of his character, and of the large degree in 
which the most delicate and sacred sentiments might, in his hands, 
be safely employed in influencing the young. It was a system 
of tenderness and entreaty, of constant appeals to religious con- 
viction, of passionate prayers, of solemn adjurations. It was all 
that the most fidgety of weak-minded mothers could have de- 
sired, and it ended in something very like murder. Mr. Hopley 
drew a picture, which he meant to be touching, but which seems 
to us infinitely repulsive, of the wretched, maudlin behaviour of 
his pupil and himself. A man of forty, one moment on his knees, 
and the next perpetrating the vilest cruelty—a boy of fifteen, now 
hopelessly stubborn, and now “ bursting into tears, flinging him- 
self on his teacher’s breast, and asking to be allowed to say his 
lesson”—now deaf to all admonition, and now “talking about 
his relations at home” with the man who has just been flogging 
him like a hound—these are not the sort of scenes which bespeak 
true nobleness and sensibility, or which give any promise of good 
results for those who are reared in so artificial and “unhealthy 
an atmosphere. We are happy to think they are probably the 
lies of a frightened coward, and that the poor little fellow died 
bravely under the lash without disgracing himself by an 
exchange of unmanly blandishmeuts with the cruel hypocrite 
who was torturing him into his grave. The great schools 
where English boys are trained to be firm, manly, and self-con- 
tained, proceed on a different system. No effort is made to 
stimulate the morbid sensibility into which the religion of 
childhood too soon degenerates. Few appeals are made to feel- 
ings which, in a healthy lad, are thoroughly immature and 
undisciplined. The solemn considerations which influence the 
full-grown man are introduced sparingly, with the reverential 
caution that knows how soon familiarity may breed contempt. 
Masters and pupils learn alike the advantages of self-restraint, 
moderation, and decent reserve. Publicity makes the occurrence 
of such outrages as Hopley’s a simple impossibility; and 
——— Cancellor’s cruel death will not have been without its 
useful end if it warns impudent pretenders from the assump- 
tion of a dangerous responsibility, and leads timorous and dis- 
trustful parents to prefer the sturdy discipline, rough comforts, 
and manly amusements of a public school to the doubtful 
advantages of educational contrivances whose plausible exterior 
may cover every sort of abomination, and whose managers may 
some day, by some such catastrophe as the present, be exposed 
to the execration of society as hypocrites and quacks. 


CONVENTIONALITY. 


Wiz: age has its bugbears, and few have been more plenti- 
fully provided with them than our own. One of the most 
universally dreaded and denounced is conventionality. A book, 
an opinion, a maxim, can hardly be attacked more effectively 
than by the imputation that it is conventional—or, as it is some- 
times put, “ purely conventional.” It is generally considered 
that, if this charge is made out, it is sufficient to deprive that 
against which it is brought of all claims either to admiration or 
to sympathy. Few, however, of those who use the word “ con- 
ventional” in a bad sense have ever taken the pains to think what 
it means. Its meaning is, however, in fact, a very definite though 
not a very obvious one; and this meaning, when clearly under- 
stood, is curious and instructive, and brings into light several 
points which do not usually obtain as much notice as they deserve. 
There are two principal senses in which the word in question 
may be used. Rules of conduct, maxims, style, and other things, 
are said to be conventional when they come up to a standard im- 
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posed upon them by tle indefinite common opinion and senti- 
ment of society at large on the subject-matters to which they 
respectively refer. Signs which denote things are also said to 
be conventional when the connexion between them arises entirely 
out of positive agreement, and does not depend upon any natural 
inherent similarity. An instance of the use of the word in the 
first sense is the description of a man’s manners as conventional 
when they are formed with reference to the standard which the 
common sentiment of society erects in such matters. The 
conventional association of the tricolour flag with French demo- 
ney is an instance of the other sense in which the word is 
u Red, white, and blue are not more closely or necessarily 
connected with the French Revolution than any other number 
or description of colours. Some flag being required, they were 
chosen, but anything else would have done equally well. 


It is obvious that it is only the first of these two senses of the 
word which either is or ever can be used in a depreciatory sense, 
and the reason why it is so used is equally apparent. Like 
many other words, it is euphemistic. It denies the correlative 
of that which it asserts, aud thus implies, not that people’s man- 
ners, language, or thoughts do come up to the standard imposed 
by common sentiment, but that they do not exceed it. Thus, 

e word conventional, in its depreciatory sense, is merely equi- 
valent to commonplace and insipid; and this use of it has 
80 entirely superseded its positive application, that the fact that 
it either was or is capable of having one has been almost uni- 
versally forgotten. This is to be regretted, because the positive 
application ‘of the word points to a truth which is always im- 
portant, but which has a special importance in our day, when all 
social institutions are put upon their trial. 

This truth is, that it is one of the most important functions of 
society to set up what are described as conventional standards 
of morality, of thought, of taste, and of manners; and the 
fact that these standards are low and imperfect is not only not a 
ground for just reproach or sarcasm, but a circumstance which 
is absolutely essential to their existence. In order to appre- 
ciate the force of this remark it is necessary to take a general 
view of the relations in which individuals and society at large 
stand towards each other. “Society” is almost always spoken 
of+as a sort of corporation, chargeable in its collective capacity 
with a very large proportion of the evils which affect its mem- 
bers. What right (it is often asked with indignation) has society 
to punish a man for a crime when it has allowed him to grow up 
in ignorance of his first duties? If there is a pestilence, 
society is taxed with leaving towns and villages undrained. 
If young men are licentious, society is said to be in fault for 
erecting in the minds of the comfortable classes a standard of 
comfort which discourages early marriages. In short, the as- 
sumption that men in their re gee capacity are justly charge- 
able with all the individual evil which they do not prevent, and 
which, by any exercise of power, however unusual, they might 
event, pervades a great deal of the most popular and influential 
terature of the day. Itis perhaps necessary that all inquiries 
into subjects which have not been shown to be capable of strict 
scientific treatment should be conducted by the help of incorrect 
metaphors, which embody, with more or less inaccuracy, the 
floating opinions of the ay upon the subjects to which they 
refer. Thus, a century and a-half ago, people were enabled to 
discuss the question of the limits of allegiance by the metaphor 
of the social contract; and they are now enabled to invest their 
opinion that men ought, by ther collective efforts, to do more for 
each other individually than they have been in the habit of doing 
by the metaphor which describes society as a corporation or 
a partnership. But it should never be forgotten that these ex- 
pressions are metaphors, and nothing more, and that counter- 
metaphors, or counter-applications of the same metaphors, may 
embody opinions which are just as true, and demand at least as 
much attention. The metaphor that society is a vast partnership 
or corporation is generally employed to enforce the truth that 
men ought to be of service to each other. It may, with equal 
propriety, be employed to enforce the truth that men ought not 
to seek to be of service to each other except in certain ways and 
to a certain extent; for though it is true that the funds of a cor- 
poration or of a partnership ought to be employed for the common 
good, it is pales true that such bodies always exist for limited 
objects, and that, if they"try to act beyond their proper sphere 
they do more harm than good. Thus, the solution of the ques- 
tion as to the sphere of the operations and obligations of society 
in reference to particular departments of life is not assisted in 
any degree by metaphors which invest it with a sort of corpo- 

personality, but depends entirely upon the results which its 
ion is likely to produce. 

With regard to the subjects referred to above—namely, mo- 
rality, thought, taste, and manners—there can be no doubt that 
the motives which invest them with importance, and the feelings 
from which they derive their beauty, are not collective, but in- 
dividual. The real strength and binding force of morality is 
derived from the individual hopes and fears to which its exercise 
gives rise, and from the feeling of approbation of what is right, 
and dislike of what is wrong, which its contemplation excites in 
individual minds, A man’s manners, in the same way, are good 
or bad according to the precision with which he feels what is 
due from himself to others, and from others to him, and the 
delicacy with which he embodies these feelings in the minute 
details of his conduct. Every one, of course, derives his expe- 


rience upon these matters from others, and he also derives most 
of his opinions respecting them from the general stock of senti- 
ment which prevails in the society in which he lives; but he can 
only make them his own in any real sense by individually per- 
ceiving their force, and appropriating them to his own conduct. 
They can only be offered to him, not imposed on him, by others. 
The distinction consists in this—that what is offered to a person 
he aecepts or rejects according to his own views, but what is im- 
posed upon him is enforced by penalties. Law affords the best 
illustration of this. It never offers, but always imposes. There 
are many good reasons why a man should be a good husband and 
father, but the law has no tendency to make him one. It only 
punishes him if he deserts his family so that they become 
chargeable to the parish. 

Conventional rules occupy, with relation to the subject-matter 
to which they apply, precisely the same position which law 
occupies in relation to its subject-matter. They do, or ought to, 
impose upon men just that amount of conformity with the prin- 
ciples of morality, taste, and good manners which it is desirable to 
attempt to impose, reference being had to the general state of 
feeling and conduct of the society in which they exist ; and it is 
just as absurd to ridicule or depreciate econventionality because 
the standard which it sets up in this matter is a low one—so 
long as it is sound so far as it goes—as it would be to ridicule or 
depreciate Jaw because a man may never break the law and yet 
be a very wicked man. The ordinary reproach cast upon society 
is, that it is grossly unjust—that it will ignore the deepest sins 
whilst it punishes the most trifling violation of etiquette—that 
it will prefer a man who is perfectly insipid in thought, taste, 
and feeling to a man of genius who wears hobnail shoes, and 
does not carry a pocket-handkerchief—that it has no objection to 
any amount of calumny, whilst it is utterly intolerant of rustic 
manners ; and this sort of antithesis may be drawn out to any 
required length. The answer is twofold. In the first place, 
it 1s the business of society to enforce all its rules, ul the 
fact that its influence over morality, is but slight affords 
no reason why it should not exercise its equally slight influence 
over manners. It does not follow that because society takes 
cognizance of lying, but not of malignity, it ought not also to 
take cognizance of bad grammar. The second answer is, that 
the penalties which it inflicts are, and ought to be, slight in all 
cases. It is, as far as it goes, a reason for speaking the truth 
that it is disreputable to lie; but it is a very poor and weak 
reason. If there were no higher reasons for truthfulness, a man 
would be a weak fool indeed who shrank from lying whenever it 
suited him, merely because his neighbours disliked it. It is won- 
derful that people should not see that, by calling on society to 
be just, merciful, and consistent, they admit its jurisdiction, and 
invest the opinions which their neighbours entertain of them with 
a degree of a to which they are not at all entitled. 

Conventional rules are small things, and, as far as they go, 
they are good things. Those who exclaim against their tyranny, 
and wish to see them altered, utterly mistake their object and 
immensely overrate their importance. 


THE DIGNITY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


has among his acquaintance some fussy old 
man, who, believing it to be a mark of genius to distrust 
his servants, insists on looking after everything for himself. 
Nothing is to be done in the house except under his own eye. 
He casts up his own bills, buys his own blacking, and stands 
over the housemaid to see that she lights the fire according to 
his own peculiar plan. He has his own views on the hemming 
of pocket-handkerchiefs, though he never can get the maids to 
celenaaed them ; and he is firmly persuaded that no one living 
can choose house-linen except himself. Everything will be mis- 
managed, he is quite sure, unless it 8 through his hafids. 
Of coyrse the result is that ereey ee falls into arrear, and 
nothing is done, because it is waiting till he can attend to it. At 
last the accumulation of postponements becomes intolerable, and 
all the things that have been waiting for his leisure are done in a 
hurry, pot A and by anybody, at the last moment. But no 
sooner are his arrears cleared off than the incorrigible old fusser 
begins again ; and so, to the infinite discomfort of his family, he 
passes his life breathlessly scrambling to overtake the mass of 

etty business which he has not the sense to leave to others. 
Infortunately, this minute activity is not confined to pater- 
familias, and makes other people miserable besides wives and 
daughters. It is a haste without speed that distinguishes minds 
of small ambition in every position of authority, up to the very 
highest departments in the State; and nowhere does the evil 
rage more virulently or with worse result,than in the House of 
Commons. s 

The meddlesomeness which has always been one of the defects 
of this venerable body has increased upon it of late years with 
terrible rapidity. Like an alderman at the end of an extraordi- 
nary carouse, its appetite has reached the morbid point at which 
roplsiiin no longer satiates. Year after year its business mounts 
higher and higher. Year after year it absorbs into its jurisdic- 
tion, and takes under its review, more and more departments of 
the State; and still its craving for nominal authority is un- 
appeased. It grapples as eagerly with. the lowest matters as the 
highest. It discusses in the same evening the foreign policy of 
France and the walks in Kensington Gardens. On one night 
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there will be a fierce debate and a great excitement because a 
war in China is to be censured, or the 150 millions of our Indian 
fellow-subjects handed over to a new government—on another, 
because an unlucky German artist, a protegé of the Prince 
Consort's, is to be deprived of his pay. Ever since Mr. Roebuck’s 
Committee, the House has looked upon itself as a great antho- 
rity in military matters. It takes supreme delight in futile 
efforts to reorganize the army by debates and resolutions. It 
criticises military manoeuvres, and is fond of sketching out 
imaginary campaigns for the benefit of generals in the field. It 
takes the British soldier under its special protection, cuts out his 
clothes for him, selects his weapons, reviews the sentences of the 
court martials that tyrannize over him, and recommends for pro- 
motion the officers whom, after a cursory perusal of the news- 
papers, it thinks most deserving. No doubt we shall see it next 
week very learned on the subject of fortitications, and great on the 
superiority of earthworks to brick. It would wish to pass, too, for 
a notable judge of art. It fights in legislative halls the battle of 
the Gothic and the Italian styles, and spends its scanty hours in 
deciding whether the old pictures Sir Charles Eastlake has pur- 
chased are genuine or copied. Its all-embracing activity descends 
even to,yet smaller things, The bridge in St. James’s Park, the 
cleansing of the Serpentine, the extension of Rotten Row, the 
planting of the flower-pots near the Marble Arch, have all drawn 
in their turn eager speeches, and cheers, and counter-cheers 
from the same benches that choose the statesmen and fix the 
licy of the Empire. But even this is not low enough for the 
ees of Commons to descend. It breaks still smaller flies on 
the legislative wheel. It is not satisfied unless it does the work 
of parish vestries and guardians, besides its own. If an Irish 
pauper has been removed froma London parish, the House of 
Commons devotes an evening to the consideration of the case. If 
a Welsh parish wishes to alter one of its roads, the House of 
Commons capris a committee to sit for many days, and hear 
many counsel before the road is allowed to be touched. If a 
marsh is to be drained, if a town is to be lighted with gas or 
supplied with water, ifa seaside place conceives a longing for a 
pier, if a railway company wishes to borrow a few thousand 
pounds, on all these things Committees must sit in hot 
Committee-rooms through many weary days, and all the 
ponderous forms of legislation must be struggled through. 
This private legislation, as it is called—which, for its costliness, 
its unfairness, its delay, and the utter ignorance and inefficiency 
of the Select Committees that conduct it, is a disgrace to English 
jurisprudence—is also, in no small degree, an impediment to the 
real business of the House of Commons. These local matters, 
which in America would be decided by the local assemblies 
whose duties are purely municipal, and in Germany by an execu- 
tive department, very often create long discussions in the House 
of Commons, and so are a direct obstacle to legislation. But 
they operate still more efficiently in the same direction by pre- 
venting the introduction of morning sittings in the earlier portion 
of the session. These morning sittings are invaluable institu- 
tions. There is no end to the business that can be done in them 
if they are properly worked. In the first place, all the lawyers 
are well employed elsewhere, which has a direct tendency to 
shorten the debates. In the next place, most of the Ministers 
are absent at their offices, which is a great improvement on the 
existing practice. It is too much to expect that an unfortunate 
man condemned to close confinement on the Treasury bench will 
sit there all the day and night, and do nothing. It is easy to see 
that they often get up and talk for an hour or two for no other 
reason than that the ennui has become absolutely insupportable. 
The frothy orators, too, who waste so much of the House’s time, 
are most of them happily in bed, or putting the last touch to 
that elaborate toilet which contributes in nosmall degree to their 
effect. The House is left almost entirely to the country gentle- 
man; and after losing his way two or three times in a false 
convord, or struggling hopelessly with some unexpected enigma 
of syntax, the country gentleman soon gets tired of the ingenious 
but difficult pastime of threading his way through the intricacies 
of the English language. But of course, so long as all the work- 
ing members of the House are grinding at parish work upstairs, 
it is impossible to make a House for morning sittings. 

It isnot as though the House performed thoroughly all the 
tasks it undertakes so recklessly. If such were the case, the 
country would have no reason to complain. Nothing would be left 
for it to do but to build a monument to the six hundred and odd 
gentlemen who are so patriotic as to do other people’s work for 
nothing. But though everything is attempted, nothing in reality 
is done. These crowded nurslings starve each other. Amid the 
crush and pressure of great efforts, nothing at all gets through. 
The proverb reserves good intentions as paving for a place in no 
way connected with thg¢ House of Commons; but it may be 
literally said that the House might every year be papered with 
its own good intentions in the shape of Notices and Bills. If it 
would attempt not more than a Tittle of what it now attempts, it 
might pee become a useful body in the State, instead of an 
expensivemechanism for enabling members tohave their pamphlets 
gratuitously printed. If it would strip itself of some part of its 
claims, it might make an addition, sadly needed, to the scanty 
sum of its performances. If it would leave soldiering and the 
fine arts to those who have some knowledge of the subjects, allow 
some standing Committee to investigate the complaints against 
departments about which so much time is now talked away, 
and abandon the whole mass of private legislation either to an exe- 


cutive authority or to the local bodies to’ whom it belongs, there 

would be a chance of some of the ee of law reform—for 

which the need is so erying—reaching the Statute-book at 

last. It is not efficiency, however, but dignity, that is nearest to the 

heart of the local notabilities of whem the House is principally 

composed. It is part of their hardly-earned state, it adds some- 

thing to their importance, to have a finger in every pie and an 

iron in every fire. The gratification of a diseased vanity has 

brought most of them within those walls, and it must be their 

principal occupation while they remain there. No extension of 
power can satiate the self-importance whose cravings have been 

imperious enough to drive their victim through all the moral 
filth of a contested election. They sacrificed their dignity with a 
free hand in order to climb into Parliameut ; and when they 

have got there they must be repaid in kind. It is no matter of 
surprise, therefore, that no genuine efforts have been made to 
shovel away the excess of business which chokes all the channels 
of legislation. he evil is rather on the increase than on the 
wane. New fields of activity are being yearly opened for the 
energies which trip so lightly through the old ones as to leave 
not a footstep behind. It was but the other day that the 
government of India was passed over to the House of Commons 
as a distraction in leisure hours. No doubt this will not be 
suffered to be a dead letter. We may before long expect to see 
the beneficent process of incessant select committees, and irri- 
tating debates, and abortive legislation applied to the patient 
populations of India. Already claims are being put forward on 
the part of some active members to a right of close supervision 
over all the details of Indian expenditure. At all events, the 
proceedings of the House of Commons would gain in picturesque- 
ness, and could hardly lose in utility, if their western monotony 
were occasionally varied by a few excursions into Indian politics. 
We shall no doubt get in time to a Select Committee on the inci-. 
dence of Abkaree, and a First Commissioner of Daks with a 
seat in the House of Commons. It would only hasten a little 
the breakdown which, if the present system is persisted in, 
must inevitably come at last. 


THE CUP DAY AT GOODWOOD. 


J lap Cup Day at Goodwood is eminently a national, and also 
an international, festival. We do not happen to remember 
hearing that Mr. Cobden was ever the guest of the Duke of 
Richmond during Goodwood races, and therefore we reject the 
supposition, which would otherwise appear highly probable, that 
the idea of the French Treaty of Commerce was conceived under 
the roof of a stanch Protectionist and Conservative. Certainly 
the valuable principle of giving weight to French and American 
competitors was not invented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his Manchester allies; but, on the contrary, it has for some 
time past been acted upon in the fullest manner by the managers 
of Goodwood races, who may be taken to represent, as nearly as 
possible, the opposite opinion upon every important subject on 
which it is possible for men to differ. As we read the names of the 
horses entered for the Goodwood Cup, our first sensation is one 
of pleased surprise at finding the doctrines of free-trade univer- 
sal y adopted by those who so long opposed them. The 
zeal of a new convert is often hotter than that of an expe- 
rienced professor, and in accordance with this rule we see 
that at Goodwood free-trade is reduced to practice, whereas at 
Manchester it still rests a good deal in theory. The Cup course 
at Goodwood is an exact type of the competition to which the 
House of Commons is invited to commit the English paper- 
makers. It has been alleged that, if paper were largely made in 
the great towns of the North, such a proposal would never have 
been heard of. A democracy has a tendency, hitherto not gene- 
rally understood, towards protection, and if you want to see a 
grand example of unselfish legislation, it is to be found in the 
conduct of the aristocracy who subscribe for the Goodwood 


Cup. 

We ean only hope that, if Mr. Cobden should prevail in his 
proposal for giving weight to foreigners, the English competitors 
may run, under the disadvantage which he seeks to lay upon 
them, as gallantly and as successfully as did the winner of the 
Cup this week at Goodwood. Really we do not think that the 
iy res of native industry ever looked so mournful as in the 
ist of entries for this race. The foreigner buys our horses, 
breeds from them, and imports the produce ian again to this 
country, where he trains it in our own manner and mounts it 
with our best jockeys, and then competes with English owners 
at an allowance of fourteen pounds. With a due sense of our 
liberality, three French and four American horses promised*to 
appear at Goodwood. The most dreaded of these visitors was 
Dangu, who, at equal weights, had run a good fourth in the 
Derby, only Thormanby, Wizard, and Horror being ahead of 
him. The two first-named horses were now out of the way ; 
and over a course twice as long as Epsom it was to be feared that 
Horror could not maintain his slight advantage under a stone 
difference in weight. But if Horror could not uphold the national 
honour, what other horse could? There was Butterfly, the winner 
of the Oaks, giving, by the privilege of her sex, only ten pounds 
to Dangu, and no better able to afford it than Horror was to give 
a stone. As it turned out, Dangu did not start, and thus many 
predictions were overthrown; but two of his compatriots and 


two Americans came to the post, and with them only four 


English horses—a sight which Mtr Cobden really ought not*to 
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have missed. One of the Americans, Starke, had been already 
a successful performer over this course, and he had now the 
maturity of five years, with the weight of only four. ‘The 
other American horse, Optimist, would have, it might be thought, 
a tolerably easy business in leading during the early part of the 
race, so as to make the pace, as it is called, for Starke. The 
American visitors to Goodwood felt some assurance that they had 
got into a good thing, while the hopes of the nation rested 
generally, but not very confidently, upon Horror. 

e start for this race is one of the most effective of this 
kind of spectacles. On the left of the grand stand is a round 
hill, of the usual form of those on which the remains of 
Roman camps are found. The course on which the short 
races are run extends in a straight line from the base of this hill 
past the stand, and the long course run over for the Cup is 
- obtained by adding to the straight run a loop-shaped course 
upon the right. Thus the horses start on the left; pass the 
stand, and go some way down the straight, and then turn into the 
loop and gallop away from the spectators and disappear for 
awhile behind a rising ground, and then return to sight, and 
presently again enter into the straight and traverse it a second 
time—but now from right to left—and again passing the 
stand, they finish almost at their starting-point at the base 
of the Roman hill. The rise of this hill speedily checks 
the most headlong run, and pulling up after a race is there- 
fore at Goodwood an easy matter. But we are now speak- 
ing of the start, which takes place nearly at the same spot, and 
within easy view of the spectators. The green slope of the hill, 
which is dotted with parties stretched at ease and in full view 
of the race, forms the background to the restless shifting body 
of bright-clad horsemen. Before the spectators is the course, 
and the beautiful hills amid which it winds, and behind them 
are the verdant slopes and noble trees of Goodwood Park, and 
in the furthest distance gleams the sea. In a race which carries 
the horses so far afield, the colours of the riders become very 
important. The well-known orange of Mr. Ten Broeck can at 
no distance be mistaken for anything else; and the equally 
familiar white of Captain Christie, who owns Horror, and the 
white with black shades, in which Butterfly’s jockey rides, can 
be distinguished without a glass, so long as the horses are to be 
seen at all. And now they are off and past the stand, and the 
first important feature in the race is, that Starke, who had been 
one of the last two, is ‘‘ going through his horses,” as the phrase 
is, in order to force the pace, because his stable-companion, 
Optimist, who had been put in to do this service for him, cannot 
manage it. Starke soon begins to show towards the van, but one 
of the French horses, Zonave, now takes a decided lead, going 
ahead with a superfluity of energy which must surely tell upon him 
before the race is done, even allowing for his advantage of 
fourteen pounds. In watching the progress of this gallant 
animal, one is reminded of the celebrated question of the hunts- 
man toa French fox-hunter—* Hulloa there, you sir; do you 
think yow can catch a fox?” and of the spirited reply—‘“I 
do not know, mon ami; but I vil try.” Certainly the brave 
Zouave will try for the Goodwood Cup, but it may be found that 
he is expending himself prematurely in a vainglorious effort to 
maintain an unnecessary amount of forwardness. The expe- 
rienced in cup-races predict that Zouave will “‘ come back,” and 
think that one horse at least of the invading force has been made 
safe. However, Zouave is still ahead, and next to him is the 
other French horse, Gustave, bearing the popular blue and 
yellow of Baron Rothschild. Starke is drawing towards the 
front, and Butterfly has dropped into the rear. The friends of 
Horror can see that he is trying to pass Gustave just as they 
disappear behind the hill. As they return to view, it is seen 
that be he fallen back, and his chance is out. And now Starke 
takes up the running, and leaves the two Frenchmen second and 
third. If this sort of thing continues, we shall have to repent 
that free-trade was ever carried to such lengths upon the turf. 
Horror is beat, and Butterfly, and Starke leads into the straight. 
But, happily for the honour of England, there is a trainer named 
John Scott who has sent to the post in admirable condition a 
chestnut three-year-old called Sweetsauce—a horse which was 
well thought of as a two-year-old, but has not been much men- 
tioned during the present year. Thoughout the race Sweetsauce 
has been in a good place—neither prominently first nor last— 
and now he goes up to Starke, who is beaten before the horses 
pass the Stand. Gustave and Zouave are used up by their early 
efforts, and Sweetsauce canters easily away and beats them 
by some ten or a dozen lengths, amid the delighted plaudits of 
the assembly, who feared but one minute ago that the Goodwood 
Cup must cross the water. Nothing could surpass the ease with 
which Sweetsauce performed this feat, adding, as he did, another 
to the many unexpected triumphs of John Scott's stable. It was 
indeed time for some potent charmer to intervene, when French- 
men and Americans were making the cup-race such a very inter- 
national affair. 

But we have said that Goodwood races are eminently a national 
festival, and so they are. They have more of the character 
which we suppose was common fifty years ago than any other of 
the great meetings, and the reason of this peculiarity doubtless 
is, that the race-course is Pm five miles from any railway- 
station. ‘To usea plain word, Goodwood is not as yet Cockneyfied, 
because the distance and the difficulty of reaching it prevent the 
hordes of the metropolis from pouring themselves forth upon its 
hill, as they now do at Epsom, and to a less extent at Ascot. 


The bulk of the visitors to Goodwood seem to be éither a 
select aristocratic party, or racing men, or the people of 
the neighbourhood, and the indefatigable sight-seers of the 
capital form a minority. It is quite refreshing, after a suc- 
cession of spectacles at which the whole world of London has 
assisted, to be present at something really worth seeing, and to 
be able to see it without incessant efforts to keep one’s place. 
At Goodwood everybody has room both to examine the horses 
and to watch the racing, and to move about over the course and 
the adjacent hills ; and especially the humbler classes—who have 
walked or driven in light carts and waggons to the scene of sport 
—enjoy the privileges which belonged to them generally in times 
when this realm of England was less thickly peopled than it is 
now, and was, in various other respects, in a backward and 
unimproved state. It is a great privilege to be able to make at 
least one “‘ ramble beyond railways” while still within easy reach 
of London; and the excellence of the sport and the beauty and 
tranquillity of the scene combine to make the Goodwood Cup 
day one of the most delightful, as it is one of the most truly 
English, of holidays. 


AMERICAN DOCKYARD PURITY. 
ftp nepotism and jobbery are the liar faults of a ruling 


aristocracy, and corruption a peculiarly aristocratic instru- 
ment of rule, are, as we all know, fundamental dogmas of the 
Birmingham school of polities and the Liverpool school of 
finance. Middle-class statesmen don’t job (perhaps because, as 
the Scotchman said of English purists, they have no relatives), 
and they don’t retain power by bribery Leomute they cannot 
afford to bribe—even keeping out of sight the notorious fact that 
only lords and gentlemen are wicked enough to do so. Such is 
the Radical doctrine—such the orthodox creed of Administra- 
tive, Financial, and Parliamentary Reformers. It is certainly a 
doctrine in some respects opposed to theoretical probability. It 
may be said that, though anobleman has more family pride anda 
more limited choice of employments than a merchant or a solicitor, 
the latter, if in office, could job with much greater impunity— 
every one knowing the relations of Lord A. or the Duke of B., 
while Mr. Smith might appoint twenty nephews without being 
once found out by the public. It might be urged, also, that a 
man of high social standing can do comparatively well without 
bribery, as his name and position are recommendations almost as 
ood as the money of the parvenu. It might be urged, further, 
that hereditary fortune enables a man to be independent in his 
litical course, while statesmen not so qualified must, as a class, 
e men who adopt politics as a profession, and mean to make 
their profession pay. Few men can earn an independence by 
that period of life at which the political career of a statesman 
ought to commence. Finally, office being of greater utility to 
the professional than to the aristocratic politician, it mght 
be thought that the former would be tempted to bribe his way to 
power with the public money, as he could not with his own. But 
what are theories against facts? Let us look to that democratic 
eradise where Liberty and Equality reign triumphant, where 
eers are non-existent and county families unknown. There we 
find middle-class statesmen and politicians who live on their con- 
gressional salaries. Surely American statesmen never bribe— 
surely members of Congress are unstained by jobbery ? 

We have formerly had something to — that department 
of American administration in which, as they have no army, their 
superiority to our effete aristocracy ought to be most strikingly 
visible. It is in respect of the defensive expenditure of the 
country that the latter are most accused of waste and favouritism; 
and we ought, of course, to find economy, impartiality, and con- 
scientiousness in the Navy Department of the United States, 
shaming us into a confession of our inferiority. How ought 
we, in the presence of the Report on the State of Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, to blush for Portsmouth and Dover! How ought 
our members for Devonport to hang their heads when they 
read the Pet er gn of the immaculate M.C.’s for New 
York and Brooklyn! 

In this country, the appointments of the-civil servants of the 
Crown are held, though technically “during pleasure,” practically 
during good behaviour. They are bestowed, not unfrequently, 
as rewards for political services, but they are not considered or 
treated as political offices. Their holders are strietly forbidden 


' to interfere in political contests, and are never removed on 


political grounds. The dismissal of a civil servant on the ground 
that his political views, or those of the patron through whose in- 
fluence he had been appointed, differed from those of the existing 
Government would utterly ruin the Minister who should commit 
so gross a breach of well-understood usage and public good 
faith. In consequence, we enjoy the services of a body of men 
thoroughly acquainted with the business of the country, and 

rfectly competent to conduct the work of their respective 
Jepartmsents under a Minister wholly unacquainted at first with 
his new duties. But for this permanent staff, the business of 
the nation would be thrown into utter confusion at every change 
of Administration—in fact, such a change would hardly ve 
possible. And if the whole of the subordinates of Government 
went out with their party, the er patronage that would 
be placed at the disposal of the chief of a successful faction, and 
the personal interests involved in every party contest, would 
create an amount of corruption, and a bitterness of political 


feeling, such as England has not witnessed sineé the Revolution 


_ lavish than any English party. 
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The rule in the United States was formerly the same as ours—only 
the chiefs of departments, or Ministers properly so called, going 
out of office with their head. Even in 1841 this principle was 
re-aflirmed by Mr. Tyler on his election to the Presidency, and 
it has generally been held by the leaders of the Whig or 
Republican party. But the Democrats, since General Jackson's 
accession to power in 1829, have systematically set it aside ; and 
at present it may be said that all Civil offices, or nearly all, except 
the judiciary, are political appointments, held really ‘during 
pleasure” and during the ascendancy of the party that bestows 
them. The policeman is appointed b the Governor of the State 
or Mayor of the City as being a steady partisan, or the nominee 
of an influential frien¢. Clerks and agents are appointed by the 
heads of departments at Washington on similar grounds and on 
a similar tenure ; and we learn the result from the Report already 
referred to. ‘ Places such as those of clerk, postmaster, 
mail-agent, messenger, doorkeeper, and day-labourer are made to 
subserve the purposes of party advantage. * Even contracts are 
awarded only to political friends. No Republican, it would 
seem, need hope for permission to supply stationery or clothing, 
coals or timber, for the publie service under a Democratic 
Presidency. In this way not merely the whole patronage of 
the Government, as the words would be unders in England, 
but nearly the whole of its civil, and great part of its defensive 
expenditure, is converted into an engine of political influence. 
American statesmen cannot afford to bribe with their own money— 
their active partisans are not satisfied with the small chance of an 
appointment to an accidental vacancy. The public offices are the 
spoil of the electioneering agents and energetic canvassers of the 
victorious faetion—a spoil over which they fight fiercely among 
themselves, but which is regarded as the indisputable property of 
the party. The public expenditure supplies well-understood means 
of carrying doubtful elections—means applied on a scale more 
, no matter how aristocratic its 
composition or how generous its supporters, can ever aspire to 
imitate. A standing army of partisans is kept on foot under the 
name of aCivil Service ; and lucrative contracts are arranged to 
repay munificent subscriptions to party expenses, while comfort- 
able sinecures reward the exertions of patriotic editors and 
skilful ‘‘ Men in the Moon.” 

When Mr. Buchanan’s Administration came into power, it found 
the practice of making every dockyard place, from that of day- 
labourers upwards (except, apparently, the few filled by naval 
officers), a matter of political patronage completely established 
by its predecessors. Mr. baa the Secretary of the Navy, 
with the aid of the members for New York (all Democrats), pro- 
ceeded to organize this system afresh. It was arranged that a 
master workman should be appointed from each of the Con- 
gressional districts into which the city and neighbourhood 
of New York (of which Brooklyn is a part or suburb), is 
divided; and that the patronage of the yard—the appoint- 
ment of workmen of every description — should be, as far 
as possible, equally divided among the said districts, the 
selection being lodged nominally in the hands of the master 
workmen, but exercised (as was well understood) for the benefit, 
and at the dictation of their patrons of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘ The division of patronage,” says the Report, “ was 
well known in the yard. Each master workman understood 
to whom he and each of his fellows owed their places. Thus the 
constructive engineer, the master plumber, and the master 
blockmaker represented Mr. Sickles ; the master painter repre- 
sented Mr. Searing; the master sparmaker, master blacksmith, 
and timber inspector ssenaniel Mr. Maclay; the master 
labourer under the constructive engineer, the master boat-builder, 
and the master ship-carpenter represented Mr: Taylor; the 
master caulker represented Mr. Cochrane; and the master 
stoneeutter represented Mr. Ward.” ‘Two other members 
of the Congress (Mr. Haskin and Mr. Clark) had at first 
their “representatives” in the yard but when those 
gentlemen took up a position displeasing to Government on 
the Kansas question, one of their nominees was dismissed, 
and the other anticipated dismissal by resigning. ‘ Most of the 
members of Congress. went to the yard during working hours to 
look after their interests.” Earnestly did they press on the 
master workmen the opeegnen of men who, however unfit for 
work, were yet ‘‘ good for a vote” on the side of their patrons. 
The master-workmen, threatened and badgered, “ preferred 
packing the yard with idle and unskilful workmen to risking 
their own places.” One member of Congress writes to a master- 
workman :—‘ I will have my proportion of men under you; if 

ou do not give them I will lodge charges against you. You 
ae turned away all the men but one from my district already. 
Unless you rectily this injustice I will make application that you 
be turned out.” Another threatens te remove a master-painter 
for discharging a drunken reprobate, and does his best to fulfil 
his threat—nay, it appears, is successful. In support of a 
protegé afterwards shown to have been a thief, the Hon. George 
‘Laylor writes, “ I cannot and will not submit to Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
dismissal.” Another—the notorious Mr. Sickles—complains to 
the naval department that his district has not its due share of 
public wages; and the Secretary of the Navy writes to the 
commandant of the yard—a commodore in the service—to “ in- 
quire and report” on the hatter. The whole system is one great 
scramble of jobbery, in which the public interests are never once 
regarded, even by the highest officers of State. What the work- 
men employed under such regulations were we may easily guess. 


“Worthless persons, old men physically unable to work, very 
indifferent hands, many of whom cannot obtain work from 


private employers,” were good are for the public. ‘‘ Labourers’ 


were employed to act as clerks and work as carpenters” —some- 
times ranked as first-class painters or blacksmiths, and paid 
accordingly. But all these men had two qualifications—votes, or 
influence with voters, and democratic “ principles’;” and these 
only were required to secure the patronage of the members of 
Congress. us the Federal Exchequer maintained at its own 
expense the influence of Mr. Buchanan’s party in New York, 
and the national purse supplied all deficiencies in party subscrip- 
tions. At last, when the evil became intolerable, the two chief 
officers Of the yard—sailors and not politicians—remonstrated 
against the intrusion of some unnecessary voters. It was the eve 
of an election. Commodore Kearny was “ relieved from duty,” 
and Commander Rootes ordered to Washington. There was an 
interregnum of some days, and in that time the election was 
completed. 

The Navy Agent at New York, like the coal agent at Philadel- 
phia, takes a somewhat lax view of his duties, and draws a salary 
of some 3000 dollars (60o0l.) for allowing a democratic firm in 
New York to supply nearly all the goods required, or demanded, 
by the master-workmen and others in the yard, at rates reported 
by the commandant to be “ far above market prices.” The store- 
keeper, who receives rather more than half as much, has a berth 
still easier, if possible. No inventory has been taken in his de- 

artment for years, and “ it is impossible to ascertain the con- 

ition of the public stores from the accounts of the department.” 
All stores of a permanent character—watches and instruments, 
for example—supplied to ships were till recently charged as 
expended, and no account was kept of stores returned. The 
consequent waste and pens were of course extensive; and 
though the only thing the present storekeeper is reported to have 
achieved is the reform of this abuse, it was probably worth his 
salary. But he enjoys something very like a sinecure, as he is 
an active editor in New York, transacts the business of the office 
entirely through his son, who draws a salary as chief clerk, 
seldom attends at the yard, “ perhaps once or twice a week,” 
and gives not one-seventh of his time to his official duties. If Mr. 
Bright or Mr. Williams could lay hold of such a public servant 
in this country, it is to be feared that he would tind his place 
almost as uncomfortable as insecure. In America, however, 


situation of this kind appears to be thought an appropriate re-_ 


taining-fee for the editor of a second-class paper. 

It does seem, from these facts, vouched as they are by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, and ascertained on irre- 
fragable evidence, that we may have something to learn from the 
United States in the way of avoidance, if not of imitation. 
Certainly, if we are to have bribery, it had better be at the cost 
of individuals than at that of the Exchequer. No corruption 
can be so Javish as that for which the public purse provides funds 
—none so costly or so perilous as that which consists in the 
wholesale distribution of administrative patronage for the pur- 
poses of faction. ‘Shocking examples” have their value; and 
unpleasant as is the task of wading through hundreds of pages 
filled with the records of meanness, dishonesty, and disregard of 
duty in places high and low alike, we will not blame Mr. Bright 
for avian compelled our attention to comparisons which, however 
proverbially odious, are not to the disadvantage of our country 
or her Constitution. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE AND LORD PALMERSTON, 


O* Monday, July 9, Mr. D. Fortescue asked the First Com+ 
missioner of Works ‘ whether it was his intention, in the 
course of the present session, to submit Mr. Scott’s amended 
designs for the new Foreign Office to the inspection of members 
of that House; and if so, when?” Mr. Cowper said that 
«Mr. Scott had prepared a design for the elevation in the Italian 
style, and that design was still under consideration. He my 
to be able to answer the honourable member’s question in a few 
days.” And now we are at the 28th day of July, and a question 
which really ought to have needed no answer seems to be as far off 
solution as ever. We must recal the circumstances of the case. 
After Lord Palmerston’s memorable denunciation of that Gothie 
architecture which he did not understand, with which the last 
session concluded, the solitary promise survived, that during 
the present session, before any vote was taken, the members 
of the Legislature should have full and ample opportunity of 
judging of certain plans. Those plans, be it remembered, were 
Mr Scott’s original, unrevised, most beautiful and characteristic 
Gothic design, and a certain design which, during the autumn 
and winter and spring, he was to elaborate, more in har- 
mony with Lord Palmerston’s views of what art ought to be. 
In other words, Mr. Scott committed himself to the preparation 
of an alternative Italianizing design, to enter into competition 
with his own original self-inspired composition. These two 
designs Lord Palmerston pledged himself to submit to Parliament 
during the present session. ' 

Of course, opinions differed as to Mr. Scott’s deference to Lord 
Palmerston, both for artistic and moral reasons. Mr. Scott had 
impregnable grounds for toking a high stand in the matter. 
Merely as a matter of business, he had received the commission ; 
his designs had been accepted by the First Commissioner of 
Works ; and public opinion and professional feeling might rea- 
sonably have urged him to claim the letter of the bond and 
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the fulfilment of the contract. Further, many felt that, in listen- 
ing to Lord Palmerston’s ignorant dictation on a matter of art, 
Mr. Scott compromised his own artistic principles, and that, in 
consenting to work under such inspiration, he was foregoing a 
“- moral position. There is, however, much to be said, on the 
ethical as well as esthetical ground, on the other side. If it 
should turn out that the Premier's obstinacy would not submit 
to a Pointed design, many of Mr. Scott's friends, and even many 


‘of the most enthusiastic devotees of Pointed, felt that an 


Italianizing design from a Pointed architect would be a better 
thing than a mere Palladianism. 

But, without going further into this matter at present, the fact 
remains, that Mr. Scott did prepare an Italianizing elevation suited 
to his old plan. This design, together with Mr. Scott’s original 
Gothic design by the late Government, Lord Palmerston 
pledged himself to submit to Parliament. Now, to submit a 
thing to Parliament does not mean to call, on the rst of August, 
for the opinion of the five dozen adherents of Government who 
are left to wind up the session. It is very reasonably asked why 
Mr. Scott’s two designs were not, as Lord Palmerston pledged 
himself that they should be, submitted to Parliament last May P 
Were they ready? We find upon inquiry that they were. 
Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Scott so far yielded to Lord Pal- 
merston’s dictation that he submitted his ‘‘ revised elevation” to 
his Lordship. We have not seen that elevation, and can give no 
opinion of its merits. It is round-arched, and is founded, we 
suppose, on the earlier Venetian palaces and other buildings of 
corresponding date in North Italy. Whether it is a mere revival 
of this Lombardic architecture, or an attempt to adopt its spirit 
with a view to the elaboration of a new round-arched style—a 

sible form, in other words, which Classical might have taken, 
ad it not been arrested by the pointed arch—we do not know. 
We speak from no acquaintance with Mr. Scott’s round-arched 
elevation, but we are quite certain that it cannot be equal 
to his original Pointed design. This revived Lombardic is no 
more a style than Tudor ; so that our prepossessions are decidedly 
against the new design, which, however, we have no doubt is, as 
everything from its author must be, very clever. 

This, however, is not the matter. Mr. Scott fulfilled his part 
of a bargain into which perhaps he ought never to have entered. 
What does Lord Palmerston do? Though distinctly pledged to 
submit Mr. Scott's two designs, Lord Palmerston makes a private 
effort in favour of his beloved Palladian. He either com- 
missions or permits Mr. Garling, the prizeman in the War Office 
competition, to prepare him a design embodying the pure and 
simple Palmerstonian idea. This little scheme became known, 
and it is understood that many members of Parliament strongly 
remonstrated against it, both as unfair to Mr. Seott, and as 
inconsistent with the pledge given to Parliament. This remon- 
strance had some effect. The plot broke down, Mr. Garling 
and his Palmerstonian ideal have not been heard of, and the 
artistic world haye been deprived of the chance of knowing what 
the genuine Palmerston style of art precisely is. But now, 
though Mr. Garling’s design failed, it was possible, as an 
alternative to Mr. Scott’s revised design, to pick holes in the 
design itself. Consequently, Lord Palmerston, instead of referring 
it to Parliament as he had promised, referred it to a jury of 
experts on the chance that they would pronounce against it. 
Messrs. Cockerell, Burn, and Fergusson were called in, as it was 
hoped, to condemn the new design of Mr. Scott. Like Balaam, 
they ended by blessing. Exact unanimity in the judgment 
formed by three architects, each having his own taste and 
style, on the merits of a design prepared by a fourth architect, 
is almost more than could have been expected; yet, as we are 
informed—and we have taken some pains to acquire information 
in the matter—the three referees, Messrs. Cockerell, Burn, and 
Fergusson, have reported on the whole very favourably of the 
revised design. 

We now ask what is the excuse for further delay? Lord 
Palmerston has promised to submit Mr. Scott’s original design 
and his modified design to Parliament. With Parliament the 
decision must remain—why is not the issue submitted? Can 
it now be fairly submitted at all? At the fag end of a session, 
and with the fag end of the senators, can anything that may be 
done now be the decision of Parliament promised by Lord Palmer- 
ston? And if the matter is to tail over to another session, another 
difficulty occurs. The India Council have undertaken to purchase 

rt of the Government site in Downing-street for the new 

ndia Office, and they are furious at the delay. Already they 
are trying to get another site, and probally the result of Lord 
Palmerston’s obstinacy and crotchets will be, that the India 
Council will be off their bargain; and, in that case, not only 
will the Government lose a customer for the vacant site, but 
the chance will be irretrievably lost of making those two 
great public officees—the Foreign and the India Office—a 
grand architectural whole, and a uniform group surtounding a 
noble quadrangle. Again and again, we say, Jet the issue now 
be tried. Ingenuity has exhausted all its resources for opposition 
and delay. Let the artistic judgment now be pronounced 
between Mr. Scott’s old design and his new one. The case is an 
unusual one in which a man is pitted against himself. But in this 
competition we have no hesitation as to which side to take. 
Although we have not seen the Semi-Byzantine, or Mixo- 
Lombardic of the revised design, our artistic prepossessions are 
decidedly against it, There may be something to be said for it—a 
pre-Gothic, round-headed style is a different thing from a round- 


headed style debased through effete and corrupt Pointed, which 
is what Palladian is. We have no doubt that Mr. Scott's pre- 
Gothie is a better thing than Mr. Garling’s post-Gothic—that the 
attempt to revive Lombardic is artistically superior to the mere 
elub-house architecture which Lord Palmerston thinks he ad- 
mires. But in comparing Mr. Scott with Mr. Scott we must 
remember that in his'second design he works in shackles—he 
submits to dictation—he executes an order. In the old free- 
handed and freehearted design, he worked from his own soul. 
In the one case, he is an artist—in the other, he executes an. 
order. And we are not to forget that, as regards the Gothic de- 
sign, the expense is already incurred, the working drawings are 
carried out, the builders’ tenders are received. Parliament has 
already voted enough for the foundations, and if anotheryearis lost 
it will be entirely for a private personal whim of Lord Palmerston’s. 
The question is not now one of simple choice as a competition, 
but whether a design universally allowed (as Mr. Scott's first 
design is) to be of first-rate excellence in its style—a design 
already accepted by Government, and one on which the architect 
must necessarily have a very large commission—is to be abandoned 
on no ground whatever but Lord Palmerston’s personal and 
individual prejudices. 


A LESSON FOR LIFE. 


is the title of Mr. Tom Taylor's last new comedy, pro- 
duced at the Lyceum Theatre on the recent occasion of a 
performance by the Civil Service Regiment of Volunteers in aid 
of the Band Fund, and received with unbounded applause by an 
audience of that select character which usually distinguishes the 
spectators of amateur exhibitions. It is already printed, but prow 
bably it will not be played again, unless under circumstances 
similar to those which attended its first production. 

We are taught by Aristotle to distinguish between priority by 
nature and priority with respect to om” Thus Caractacus 
was prior by nature to the actual Lord Mayor, but many a 
Cockney urchin will be familiar with the name of the civic 
magistrate long before he hears of the British worthy. Applying 
this distinction to the case of Mr. Taylor’s comedy, we express 
our opinion, founded solely on intrinsic evidence, that this, his 
newest work, is new in the order of knowledge, not in the order 
of creation—in other words, that it is a very early work of our 

rolific dramatist, though a fortnight has not elapsed since stage- 
Fight first shone upon it, and though we may here and there 
trace the mark of recent influence. ' 

There is a phase of human experience through which every one 
must pass, save those who stop short at it altogether, and which 
consists in the belief that whatever strongly interests ourselves 
and our immediate connexions is an object of interest to the world 
at large. The country squires of the old school, who could not 
comprehend their own insignificance when they reached the metro- 
polis, never outlived the phase ; and it sometimes returns on occa- 
sions even to men of broadly-extended views. When acouple of 
old Etonians meet and discourse of their early days, how fre- 
quently does the whole interval that has elapsed since the scholastic 
— shrink into an imperceptible moment, while the days of 

ating and cricket once more belong to the present. But these 
revivals of the past are only occasioned by the meeting of a 
thetic personages. The old Etonian who unceasingly and indis- 
criminately regaled the whole of his acquaintance with the remi- 
niscences of his school days would righteously be deemed a bore, 
Now, the Lesson for Life exactly reveals that state of mind in 
which a youth fresh from the University believes that the whole 
world can behold thjngs in general from an academical point of 
view, whereas this 1 just the point of view that the audience 
of an ordinary theatre cannot be expected to take. Represented 
in Parliament, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
without visible share in that very mixed legislative assembly which 
makes laws for the London drama; and the three estates of boxes, 
pit, and gallery, if they were overwhelmed with debates about the 
“Tripos,” and “ Ops,” and “ going in with the Poll,” would feel 
somewhat like those Sclavonians of the year 1848 who, jealous of 
the encroachments of the Hungarian language, exclaimed, 
“ Nolumus Magyazari.” A few idioms of the kind, artfully scat- 
tered about to give something like local colouring to a dramatic 
picture, are all very well. They appeal to the initiated, and, cau- 
tiously used, are disregarded by the ignorant; so that the author 
may say, with Clytemnestra’s watchman— 

pabovo bv Popa. 
But the Lesson for Life rests entirely on an academical founda- 
tion, and the sorrows it depicts can draw tears from none but 
academical eyes. When the unthrifty undergraduate, who is the” 
hero of the tale, thinks that he is rusticated, the act-drop descends 
upon a situation of horror; and all ends happily, when, at the con- 
clusion of the play, the delinquent learns that, in consequence of 
certain virtues, the sentence has not been pronounced after all, 
Here the motives for excessive grief and joy are in themselves per- 
fectly legitimate, for the young prodigal is the son of a poor country 
clergyman who can scarcely pay is college expenses, and his 
prospects in life depend altogether on his academic ogress, 
which a sentence of rustication would seriously impede. But to 
sympathize with such astate of things a very special audience is 
required, and such an a@™mience can hardly be expected to assemble 
within the precincts of a metropolitan theatre. Hence our s 
position that the piece was written when the author's universii 
experience was fresh, and his theatrical experience slight. 
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The story, moreover, is almost, puerile in the directness of its 
moral tendency. A spendthrift, who causes his old father to sell 
his library, and his pretty female cousin to become a domestic 
governess, and then, after a fruitless attempt to win a wealthy 
widow, repents of his evil ways, is just the person who would 
figure in a tale written expressly for the instruction of youth; 
while, morever, he is surrounded by a semi-Evangelical atmo- 
sphere, which, if a little densified, would qualify him for a pink 
tract. The wealthy widow, who is the evil genius of the piece, 
is likewise a Puseyite, and is on that account mildly reproved by the 
hero’s clerical father; and at the endweare not forced to be satisfied 
with those promises of reform which are commonly made by 
scapegraces of the Charles Surface kind, but we are assured in 
our hopes by a prayer to heaven for the conversion of the sinner, 
in which he himself, his father, and his pretty cousin all take 

art—the curtain descending in the midst of their devotions. 
ere there a fourth act, it could be occupied with nothing less 
than a revival. The tone given to the work by these religious 
peculiarities is so essentially different from that which is usually 
deemed compatible with dramatic entertainments, that we must 
here find another index of theatrical inexperience. more especially 
as the skirmish between the High and Low Church evidently 
belongs to the great cause of Cambridge v. Oxford—the zealous 
Cantab placing enlightenment and progress on the banks of the 
Cam, while he lodges mediwval superstition on those of the Isis. 

The great merit of the Lesson for Life lies in the truthfulness 
of the minor details. Countless little touches of character reveal 
that talent of Mr. Taylor’s which is so conspicuous in the Contested 
Election and the Overland Route. The tutor who, while he is 
occupied with the angry investigation of a disgraceful gaming 
case, peruses a German letter which forms part of the evidence, 
and then pauses in his anger to express his humble belief that his 
translation of Schleiermacher’s Introduction to Plato has made 
his Teutonic erudition generally known, is a capital sketch of 
erudite complacency; and the conversation between the old 
clergyman who wants to sell his library and the bibliomanic noble 
whom he addresses as a purchaser is a neat specimen of delicate 
satire. The clergyman is absolutely ruined by the profligacy 
of his son, and the peer, who is not a whit more fortunate in 
his offspring, would be in the same predicament were not his 
wealth too large to be affected by any amount of juvenile pro- 
digality. Yet the large grief and the petty annoyance are alike 
forgotten by the two veteran bookworms in their anxiety to 
weigh the respective values of a ‘“ Basle Homer” and a 
* Stephanus.” None but a man of scholarly feeling could have 
conceived, much less executed, this characteristic little scene, 
which, however, is above the sympathies of the general public. 
‘The well-known talent of Mr. Taylor in making his personages 
distinet from each other is shown in the Lesson for Life. The 
meek but dignified clergyman, proud only of his learning; the 
urbane and politely pedantic peer; the lady of shallow charity ; 
the canting Hebrew usurer; the honest fox-hunting student, 
who, devoted to the chase himself, cannot bear to see a man who 
is his superior in intellect and inferior in pocket waste his time 
in riotous living, are not all new to the stage, but they are all 
drawn with a firm outline, and all are in their proper places. 
Reminiscences of the Road to Ruin and the School for Scandal 
add to the somewhat juvenile appearance of the work; and, 
weighing all things together, we may call it a youthful produc- 
tion of considerable promise. If we are wrong in our chrono- 
logy—fer we speak without historical data—we must assume that 
the piece was written on some impulse similar to that which is 
given by the meeting of two old schoolfellows. 

For an amateur performance, like that of the Civil Service 
Volunteers, the Lesson for Life was excee@ingly well adapted. 
In the first place, the gentlemen composing the regiment neces- 
sarily have a large body of acquaintances far more familiar with 
University life than an audience gathered haphazard from all 
classes and conditions of men. In the second place, persons who 
witness amateurs are thoroughly determined to enjoy every joke, 
and scenes that would be intolerably heavy on other occasions 
are not even found tedious where there is an interest in the 

erformers personally in addition to the interest in the play. 

e have seen a master of Westminster School fall into con- 
vulsions of mirth at the brilliant observation of Davus—* In- 
ceptio ‘st amentium, haud amantium”—though the only question 
that can arise with respect to the wit of the sentence is, whether 
the crafty slave has uttered a bad pun or no pun at all. In the 
third place, a large number of persons had each something to do. 
That docile readiness to concede the superiority of Bottom, 
which is so remarkable in the Athenian clowns in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, has no parallel among modern amateurs, whereas 
the spirit of Bottom himself has come down without essential 
modification. Indeed, in the case of the Lesson for Life, the 
pce had a right to be ambitious, for they played in a style 
ar above the amateur average. Captain Hood, as the spend- 
thrift, had a most weighty burden on his shoulders, and bore it 
like an Atlas; Mr. Tom Taylor was truthful and humorous 
as the German Jew; Mr. Morrison played the old clergyman 
like a veteran professor, and the minor parts were all satis- 
factorily filled. The principal lady assistant was Mrs. Stirling, 
who a gc appreleided the character of the selfish, well- 
mannered widow of quality. So every listened in perfect 
good-humour to the comedy of Captaif™€aylor, and the smart 


address of Ensign Yates, which, from the lips of Mra. Stirling, 
explained the object of the performance, 


REVIEWS. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF.* 


D* WOLFF enjoys a deserved reputation, beyond the 
circle which is called the “religious world,” for the courage 
and address with which, when no longer a young man, he-pene- 
trated into Bokhara in order to discover the fate of the murdered 
English envoys, Conolly and Stoddart. The present instalment 
of the earlier travels and adventures of this celebrated missionary 
may be safely recommended as a very striking and entertaini 
narrative. Parts of it would seem, from occasional remarks 0 
the writer, to have been anticipated in various religious publica- 
tions. But the general reader will find it all very novel and 
amusing, while the quaint style in which it is written adds no 
inconsiderable charm to the story. The autobiographer always 
speaks of himself in the third person, and as often as not in the 
present tense, and long dialogues are constantly interspersed in a 
very graphic manner. There is not a scruple of what is called 
retenue in Dr. Wolff's composition. He is for ever confiding 
publicly to his readers his sense of his moral faults and de- 
iciencies. Perhaps this is meant to disarm hostile criticism. 
Anyhow, under cover of this voluntary confession, he indulges 
in a most pleasant xaiveté and egotistical vanity, and portrays 
all his weaknesses very agreeably tohis readers. He is evidently 
a clever, restless, and impulsive man, whose enthusiasm upon 
any subject has a tendency to run into credulity and exaggera- 
tion. But he is thoroughly in earnest, and we cannot help 
sincerely respecting him even when our judgment is inclined to 
question his sanity. How far aman with such pronounced 
crotchets, and such singular views of prophecy, as Dr. Wolff 
seems to have had, was fit for a Christian missionary may 
erhaps be doubted. Thus we find him in one place avowing 
Ris belief that “ Isaiah was a dervish and walked about naked, 
and that the prophets and the dervishes of the present day sym- 
pre by this nakedness events which are to take place upon this 
earth.” 


Many of his speculations as to the interpretation of unfulfilled 
prophecy he has in later years wisely abandoned. But he seems 
to have taught at one time, that the year 1847 would be the exact 
epoch of the “ renovation of the world and the restoration of the 
Jews, at the coming of Messiah in glory”—for which he was well 
laughed at by Sir Charles James Napier and others. ‘ And Wolff 
deeply regrets,” he now says, penitently, ‘ that he ever fell into the 
errors here alluded to.” But he still seems to cling to the belief 
that there is to be a personal millennial reign of our Lord upon 
earth, and he often says that he found this a powerful argument 
with the Jews to whom he preached. To do him justice, he 
never failed to urge upon them the truth that the Messiah had 
once come; but he very much conciliated them by the assurance 
that another coming—not to judgment, but to a millennial reign— 
was to be expected. Whether any good was ever eflected by 
Dr. Wolff's erratic proceedings among the Oriental Jews and 
Muhammadans mzy perhaps be reasonably doubted. But this 
is not the place to discuss that question. We may safely say 
that his motives were good, and that his peculiar gifts of language 
and his singular restlessness of temperament qualified him for 
some such vocation; while any more fixed and ordered mode of 
life would have been to him simply intolerable. From several 
hints dropped in the present volume, he seems to have been for 
ever in hot water with the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, whose agent in the East he ostensibly 
was. In some cases, he frankly acknowledges himself to have 
been in the wrong. But a gentler temper than his might well 
have rebelled against the narrow-minded dictation of a London 
Committee; and his sarcasm is bitterness itself when he con- 
trasts with the freedom allowed to St. Francis Xavier—his own 
self-chosen example—the petty tyranny exercised by certain Mis- 
sionary Societies at home over their unfortunate agents abroad. 
Indeed, it is much to be regretted that he has not pruned the 
exuberance of the epithets which he applies to some of the 
religionists of whom “ most disapproves. “ Filthy Calvinist,” 
‘some long-nosed, snuff-taking lady of the so-called Evangelical 
party,” “a long-face-pulling lady with a whining voice,” “ nasty 
Atheist and infidel,” and the like, are rather indecorons expres- 
sions. Even when religion is not concerned, Dr. Wolff is a good 
hater. He never mentions a certain Frenchman, with whom he 
travelled in Mesopotamia, but as ‘“ Digeon the scoundrel.” 
Perhaps this want of reserve makes the book all the more amusing. 
It is no wonder that so plain-spoken a traveller got called names 
in return. Thus, on a visit to Ireland, he seems to have made 
himself peculiarly offensive to the Roman Catholics; and Mr. 
Sheil revenged them by calling him “ Baron von Miinchausen, 
Katerfelto, Mendez, the old clothesman of Monmouth-street,” &c. 
“ And Wolff, in anger—certainly not in the true spirit of Christ 
—called him a liar in return.” 

It is time, however, to give a brief sketch of Dr. Wolff's 
singular history and adventures. Few men have had a wider and. 
more unusual cag of men and things than the subject of 
this autobiography. He was born in 1795 at Weilersbach, near 


* Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Joseph Wolff, D.D., LL.D., Vicar 
of Ile Brewers, near Taunton, and late Missionary to the Jews and 
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Bamberg, being the eldest son of the Jewish Rabbi of that place. 
Fifteen days after his birth, the terrors of the French invasion 
drove the Wolffs to Kissingen; and, in 1802, Rabbi David 
settled at Ulifeld, in Bavaria. Joseph Wolff's earliest recol- 
lections give a curious insight into the habits of thought pre- 
vailing among the German Jews of that time. The follies and 
superstitions of the Talmud seem to have been accepted un- 
hesitatingly, and miracles in favour of Judaism were supposed to 
be of frequent occurrence. A barber-surgeon, named Spiess, 

ve Wolff the first glimpse of Christianity, and bade him read 
the fifty-third chapter oF Isaiah, which made him resolve to 
abandon Judaism at the earliest opportunity. He went at once 
to the Lutheran minister of the place; but he, unlike Canon 
Dalton of Norwich, finding that the young inquirer was only 
seven years old, declined to receive him, as he was still under the 
legal tutelage of his parents. The lad was sent by his father, 
four years later, to the Protestant Lyceum at Stuttgart, and 
afterwards by an uncle, who was ‘‘a Jew of the modern style, 
rather leaning to infidelity,” to the Roman Catholic Lyceum at 
Bamberg. Turned out of doors, at last, by his friends, for his 
wish to become a Christian, he wandered to Frankfort, Prague, 
and Vienna, and nearly every other city in South Germany, sup- 
porting himself by teaching Hebrew. He seems to have been 
received kindly by all sorts of religionists in turn, and to have 
picked up some instruction from them all. He says that he found 
most of the Jews and of the Protestants infidels or freethinkers, 
and maintained his own preference for Roman Catholicism. 
Accordingly, he was baptized into that communion at Prague, 
in 1812, being then seventeen years old. 

He had already made the acquaintance of Falk, Goethe, and 
Voss. Now he was matriculated at Vienna, and got to know the 
Orientalists, Jahn and Von Hammer, besides Friedrich von 
Schlegel, Korner, the t, and the celebrated Redemptorist, 
Hoffbauer. The description of the five religious parties then 
existing in Vienna is most curious. But it seems scarcely 
credible that the Mystics—who were disciples of one Peschel— 
could have proceeded, as he asserts, to the length of crucifying 
one of their number chosen by lot on each Good Friday. The 
first victim, a poor girl, was thus murdered. But next year the 
Jot ‘ fell on a fat Roman Catholic priest, who did not relish the 
thought at all, and so he gave notice to the police, who took the 
Mystics into custody, and Wolff himself saw Peschel in prison.” 
Hoffbauer, the head of the Vienna Ultramontanes, was only a 
degree less fanatical. Wolff himself preferred the more moderate 
—or what we should call the Gallican—opinions of Sailer, whom 
he calls the Fenélon of Germany, and was still more influenced 
by the celebrated Count Stolberg, who became his patron, and 
entertained him for many months in his castle. In 1815, Wolff 
made the acquaintance of Prince Holienlohe, afterwards famous 
for his alleged miraculous powers; though the Pope himself said 
of him sneeringly to Niebuhr—‘* Questo far dei miracoli.” 
Wolff accuses this enthusiast of something like theft, of 
deliberate falsehood, and of profligate conversation.. Continuing 
his Uyjental studies at Tiibingen, under the famous Arabic scholar 
Schnurrer, Wolff was warned by the Protestant professors there 
that his moderate opinions would not be tolerated when he came 
to the Propaganda. From Tiibingen, in 1816, he started on foot 
for Rome. At Aarau, on his way, he had an interview with 
Madame de Krudener, the pietist, who had the credit of con- 
verting the Empercr Alexander and Jung Stilling, the mystic 
tailor. At Fribourg his Hebrew Bible was taken away from him 
by the head of the Redemptorists there, because it was printed 
in so heretical a town as Amsterdam. Further on, at Vevay, he 
got another one from the Lutheran pastor. But this, in its turn, 
was confiseated by the Redemptorists at Valais, because it was 
printed at Leipsic. However, Wolff recovered it by stealth, and 
ran away. Afterwards he showed it to the Pope, and told him 
its history, “on which Pius VII. laughed, and said, ‘ There are 
hot-headed people to be found everywhere.’” The Bible’s ad- 
ventures were not over yet. In 1818, Wolff was expelled from 
the Propaganda, and left the book behind him; but years after- 
wards it was restored to him at Philadelphia by Kenrick, a 
fellow-student, who had become one of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of the United States. One of the best-told anecdotes of 
Wolf's journey to Rome describes his reception as un Ebreo 
condertito by a convent of Salesian nuns at Novara. He 
had to recite the Pater Noster and Ave Maria and Salve 

ina amidst the enthusiastic ladies. ‘‘ They all exclaimed, 
‘ How this blessed, blessed young man makes the cross.’ ‘ Amabile 
jovane,’ said they, in the midst of their prayers, ‘God “bless 
im!’” At Turin, Wolff met Madame de Btael, and made his 
first English acquaintance in the person of Mr. David Baillie. 
He went by sea from Genoa to Leghorn, and so to Rome, partly 
on foot. On his way, he meets two Spanish Franciscans. “ The 
old one was an ignorant jackass; but the young one was a man 
of the highest talent, who gave Wolff an insight into the cruelty 
of the Inquisition in Spain.” At Faenza he met Professor 
Orioli, who gave him a friendly but unheeded warning. ‘ Look 
out at Rome, Wolff. Con Dio 2 perdono, un prete non perdona 
mai. With God there is a pardon—a priest never pardons.” 

Among his Roman friends figure Overbeck the painter, the 
Abbate Ostini, and Cardinal Litta. Of the latter he draws a 
most amiable picture. He was exceedingly well received as a 
Jewish convert; and the special kindness shown him by Pius 
VII., who placed him in the Propaganda, is always mentioned 


with becoming gratitude. We have a curious and not unpleasant 
‘gen of the life of the Propaganda students, which may 

——- with that of the Irish College, described by 
Cardinal Wiseman in his Personal Recollections. Wolff soon 
rebelled against the extreme principles of his teachers. He 
questioned the infallibility of the Pope; he resented the 
election to the cardinalate, for political reasons, of the 
immoral and sceptical Von Haffelin ;  quweeiigh with Cardinal 
della Somaglia, who argued with him that the Pope could over- 
ride the authority of the Hebrew original of the Scriptures; and he 
gradually became more intémperate and unguarded in his speech 
as he was, with justice, more and more suspected. About this 
time Mr. Henry Drummond, then in Rome, made his acquaint- 
ance, and began to urge him to “ eome out of Babylon.” It was 
too late for a voluntary escape. He was expelled from Rome, 
and sent, under the charge of a familiar of the Inquisition, to 
Vienna. There, however, his old friend Hoffbauer received him 
kindly, and got him admitted into the Redemptorist monastery 


of Val-sainte, in Switzerland. Here we have an absurd anecdote ~ 


of monastic life. ‘ Every Friday evening they assembled in a 
dark room, put out the candles, and then every one flagellated 
himself. Wolff attempted to join in this self-discipline, but he 
ore himself only one stroke, and then administered all the other 

lows to his leather trousers, which were pushed down to his 
knees, and it made a loud sound. The others, observing this 
device, laughed very heartily, and several of them afterwards 
followed Wolff's example, especially one, who stood near the wall, 
and gave it also the benefit of the lash.” When Dr. Wolff tells 
this good story viva voce, we believe he adds the further most 
amusing detail, that the flagellants used to take care in the dark 
to flog each other. As might be expected, he soon abandoned the 
monastic life. He wandered to Lausanne, where, by a curious 
chance, he fell in with an English lady, a Miss Greaves, a friend 
of Mr. Drummond’s, who paid his expenses to London. 

This was in 1819. Mr. Drummond immediately took his 
protégé to a Baptist’s chapel and a Quaker’s meeting, and then to 
a Methodist congregation. But Wolff was dissatisfied with them 
all. At last he went to the Episcopal Jewish Chapel in Palestine- 
place, where “‘ Wolff was enchanted with the devotion and beauty 
of the ritual” of the Church of England, and at once attached 
himself to that Communion. He was soon introduced to the Rev. 
Lewis Way, an amiable enthusiast, who, in spite of all discourage- 
ments, devoted his life and an immense fortune to the attempt to 
convert Jews to Christianity, and was sent to Cambridge, at the 
cost of the London Society for Promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, to complete his studies of the Oriental languages under 
the celebrated Professor Lee. At Cambridge, his chief patron 
was Charles Simeon, whom Dr. Wolff emphatically declures to 
have been in heart a High Churchman, and whose vain attempts 
to teach Wolff to shave himself, or to sharpen a razor, are ve 
humorously told. There are other curious anecdotes of his 
Cambridge life. 

At last, in 1821, Wolff set out on his foreign travels, as an 
accredited missionary of the Jews’ Society, though we observe no 
mention of any formal ordination to the office. At Gibraltar he 
had long discussions with many of his nation, not forgetting 
a little collateral controversy with Roman Catholics. At Malta 
he met the impostor Clement Naudi, who not only deceived 
several of the English religious Societies, but the Roman Catholics 
also. This man’s wife was represented to the latter as a convert 
from Protestantism, and was in the habit of communicating at 
mass every Sunday morning, while at the same time the Pro- 
testants thought he#™ convert from Romanism on the strength 
of her “ experiences,” as detailed in a Wesleyan “ class meeting” 
which she attended every evening. Thence to Alexandria, where 
Wolff preached to English, Italians, Greeks, Turks, and Jews 
indifferently. He seems, however, to have succeeded in recon- 
verting an American navai officer who “ had been made a Muham- 
madan by reading Eichhorn’s Cummentavies, Bishop Marsh's 
translation of Michaelis, and’ Warburton’s Discrepancies of 
Scripture.” On the other hand, one Caviglia seems to have per- 
suaded Wolff of the truth of magic, and our autobiographer 

ives an account of aremarkable experiment which he witnessed. 

n company with Messrs. Clarke and Carne—the latter of whom 
was travelling for the express purpose of marrying an Eastern 
beauty, and who was all but persuaded into a most imprudent 
match at Damascus by his dragoman— Wolff went to Mount Sinai 
laden with Bibles. After capture by the Arabs, the party was 
brought back to Cairo. Thence, however, he started again for 
Jaffa and Beyrout and Jerusalem. In every place he seems to 
have visited the Jews, and to have discussed Christianity with 
their Rabbis. But no lasting effect was produced. Apropos of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, Dr. Wolff tells an anecdote of a prediction 
by that lady’s prophet, M. Lustaneau, of the earthquake which 
destroyed Aleppo. Wolff declares that he heard this prophecy 
before the event, and that he was a witness of its fulfilment. 

Dr. Wolff's journeys in Mesopotamia, to Bagdad, to Sheeraz, 
to Ispahan, to Tiflis, and in Armenia and Circassia and the 
Crimea, resemble all other Eastern travels, with the difference of 
his colloquies with the Jewish teachers wherever he found them. 
In Kurdistan he was seized by some marauders and bastinadoed 
with two hundred stripes. turning to England in 1826, Dr. 
Wolff married during his stay here Lady Georgiana Walpole, 
and became a naturalized Englishman. In his second 
missionary journey his wife accompanied him: as far as the 
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Mediterranean. But after visiting every part of the Levant, he 
set out for Persia and Bokhara alone. After many remarkable 
adventures, in the course of which he was stripped and made a 
slave, but providentially rescued, he arrived at the gates of 
Bokhara, St the present volume leaves him. We hope that 
at an early day we may have the pleasure of continuing these 
spirited and entertaining records of travel. 


PALMERSTON UNMASKED.* 


A CURIOUS book might be written on the history of little 
sects. The sheep-like character of the mass of mankind 
never comes out so strongly as in the readiness with which one 
energetic believer in any sort of folly can gather round him a 
circle of disciples. Mr. Mann’s list of ‘ minor denominations” 
is not an encouraging study for the encomiasts of human nature. 
But this eecentric contagiousness of delusion reaches its culmi- 
nating point when it takes a political question for its subject- 
matter. The victims of a spiritual hallucination have the excuse, 
which the political lunatic cannot plead, that, in the matters upon 
which they differ from mankind, experimental knowledge is un- 
attainable. The pamphlet before us belongs to a small school of 
political.writers whose self-deception is scarcely surpassed by 
the popular French belief that the Carlist insurrection in Spain 
was organized at the English Foreign Office. The sect in question 
consists in Germany of a few of the extremest Radicals, combined 
- with a handful of Polish exiles. In England it is confined to a 
clique of which Mr. David Urquhart is the head, and Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey used to be the mouthpiece. Its creed is shortly and 
simply that Lord Palmerston is the bribed agent of the Emperor 
of Russia, and that English statesmen have grossly failed in their 
duty by not impeaching him before the House of Lords for his 
treason in Russia’s behalf. The indictment is an old one, and has 
long been laughed out of court; but, in the pamphlet before us, it 
comes—if we may believe rumours which have only their preva- 
lence to authenticate them—endorsed by aprincely hand, and there- 
fore may help to throw some light, if not on the morality of English 
statesmen, at least on the intellect of Germanrulers: In the first 
place, we are told that Lord Palmerston has a natural taste for 
despotism. It is laid to his charge that he belonged to the 
Ministries of the old Tory days, when public meetings were re- 
pressed, and the press was scarcely free, and Lord Sidmouth 
used to say that the nation was the better for being occasionally 
bled. He has defended standing armies—he has upheld military 
flogging—his Lord Chancellor ies actually sneered at trial by 
jury—his friends have conspired to abolish grand juries— 
1is colleagues have advocated the appointment of a public prose- 
ceutor, “ that heritage of Fouquier Tinville’s.” If these symptoms 
are not enough to prove his absolutist téndencies, his foreign 
policy abundantly reveals them. He played fast and loose with 
talian hopes in 1848, until the turn of fortune came, and all 
those hopes were dashed. In the teeth both of Lord John 
Russell and the Queen, he was the first to recognise the hero of 
the Second of December, and has since braved even popular 
displeasure and the loss of office rather than lose the title of his 
bosom friend. And above all—and this is the pith of his offence 
—his career has been a lifelong and not unrewarded servitude to 
the ambitious aims of Russia. He began early—almost as soon 
as his first severance from his old Tory leaders gave him an 
independent position. In 1828, when the Russian arms were 
menacing the existence of Turkey, and the Wellington Adminis- 
tration were taking alarm, Lord Palmerston decried their 
efforts to arrest the progress of Russia. I@ 1831, Austria and 
France were anxious to interfere on behalf of Poland; Sweden 
was in arms; Persia was on the point of effecting a diversion in 
the rear—but Lord Palmerston withheld them all. In 1834, 
Tbrahim Pacha was victorious in Syria, and threatening greater 
conquests. The Porte in vain appealed to England for protec- 
tion. Lord Palmerston not only refused his help, but his “ valet” 
at Constantinople—poor Lord Stratford—betrayed to the Rus- 
sians propositions made to him in confidence by the Porte ; and 
when Russian aid against Ibrahim was sought and granted, 
England was not only acquiescing, but approving. Dost 
Mahomed, of Affghanistan, was Russia’s enemy, England’s sure 
ally ; accordingly Lord Palmerston was careful, by an unpro- 
co aggression, to drive him into the arms of Russia. To 
complete the blackness of the transaction, he presented to Parlia- 
ment a Blue-book, in which the papers were so garbled as to 
inyert their meaning—an offence br which, in the pamphleteer’s 
opinion, he ought even now to be impeached. No sooner had 
he returned to office, after the fall of Sir Robert Peel, than he 
set to work again for his old employer. He had done his 
best to make Russia mistress of the Kuxine—it only remained to 
do for her the same service in the Baltic. Accordingly, he sup- 
ported the claims of a Russian creature upon the Danish succes- 
sion, and negotiated a treaty by which the rights of nineteen 
claimants, who stood nearer to the inheritance than the Czar’s 
protegé, were set aside. 

One would have thought that the Crimean war might haye 
brought to a close this terrible catalogue of treasons, and that 
Lord Palmerston might at least have had the credit of having, 
in his later years, repented of the Muscovite flirtations of 
his earlier life. But the pamphleteer can see further than the 


* Der entlarvte Palmerston. Vom Verfasser der “Despoten als Revolu- 
tioniire.” Berlin: Weidling 1860, 


simple, gullible world. He descries in the conduct of that 
war nothing but a continuance of the 
schemes for the aggrandizement of Russia. The Vienna note 
was a cunning plot for exacting from the Porte a concession of 
all Menzchikoff’s demands. The Turkish navy was intentionally 
sacrificed at Sinope; the Russian army, on the brink of destruc- 
tion in Wallachia, was rescued by the transference of the war to 
the Crimea; while Russian trade was saved by the sparing of 
Odessa. Then came the peace. Half Sebastopol was taken on the 
one side, but the whole of Kars was taken on the other—a result 
which, to Asiaties, “‘ who judge not by phrases but by facts,” was 
a simple triumph for Russia. But the Porte came out of the 
struggle fatally maimed and weakened. Her power over the 
Bosphorus was taken from her, her old allies the Circassians were 
abandoned to their fate, and the Ottoman domination was shaken 
to its centre by the so-called religious reforms. And the veteran 
betrayer is still pursuing his old game. It is the interest of 
Russia that every State that can stand against her should be 
crumbled and dissolved by revolution; and therefore Palmerston 
fosters revolution. It is the interest of the Czar that an organi- 
zation like the Roman Chureh, pledged to oppose his Cesaro- 
Papacy, should be paralysed; and therefore Palmerston assails 
the Pope. Above all, Congresses are the interest of Russia, for 
her masterly diplomacy has always been able to shape their 
counsels to her ends; and, accordingly, Palmerston always calls 
for Congresses. 


Perhaps our readers will think that, in retailing all this moon- 
struck madness, we are showing symptoms of the same infirmity 
ourselves. But even the musings of gnadness become a matter 
of interest when they come from a personage of importance. 
This pamphlet is written with considerable ability and spirit ; 
but the ghosts it raises have been laid too long to be worth 
even a passing notice, if it were not that a German Duke, 
the brother of our own Prince Consort, is reputed—with 
whatever truth—to be the author. There are not wanting 
internal confirmations of the accuracy of a report which, 
on the face of it, seems improbable enough. ot only is 
Prince Albert vindicated with some acrimony from various 
calumnies, circulated in moments of excitement and now utterly 
forgotten, but the critic shows a familiarity with English facts 
and doings very unusual in a foreigner. He has devoted to the 
Times and the Illustrated London News a severity of study 
which we will venture to say no Englishman bestows on their 
German counterparts. His knowledge of Hansard and the Blue- 
books is literally appalling; and he is even acquainted with such 
mere club gossip as that ‘‘ Colonel Sibthorp has been succeeded 
by a silent son,” and that two Evangelical Conservatives refused 
to vote on the China division with their party “because Lord 
Palmerston made such excellent Bishops.” This reputed author- 
ship, whether true or false, and the author’s undoubted and 
singular intimacy with English politics, give a certain interest 
to the opinions which, in the course of this Russophobie effusion, 
he lets fall on men and things in England. Lord John Russell 
is designated as “vain little Johnny,” and his policy is “ weak. 
tea policy.” The Whig party are a “ carcase without a soul ;” 
the rest of the Ministers and Mr. Bright are accused of having 
denounced Lord Palmerston’s policy out of office, and having 
then stooped, for the sake of their own ends, to become its 
instruments. As to Lord Palmerston himself, he is fit only for 
impeachment. A tenth part of what he has done would, in 
other and healthier days, have brought him ere this to the bar 
of the House of Lords. In Germany he has no friend, except 
the editor of the Kélnische Zeitung. The rest of Germany is 
divided in its judgment of him into two camps—one of which 
believes him to be a traitor, while the other believes him to be a 
coxcomb. We can only trust that fraternal affection does not 
involve fraternal unity of sentiment—otherwise our Ministers, 
however popular with. the nation, are not reposing on a bed of 
down. It is not, however, likely, even if all that is said about 
the authorship be true, that any part of Prince Aibert’s real 
opinions can have found an expression in the string of savage 
philippics against everybody except himself of which this 
pamphlet is principally madeup. The writer summarily assumes 
the cases of Ireland and the fonian Islands to be on a level, in 
point of misgovernment, with that of the Romagna; and pro- 
phesies the future of India in language that must be very dis- 
tasteful to the husband of an English sovereign :— 

The process of the ee Government against Brahma and Mahomet is 
not yet finally decided in India. As soon as the Sikhs—who are equally hated 
by both classes of religionists, the Hindoos and the Mahometans—and the 
Ghoorkas shall withdraw their hand from England, her rule in India will dis- 
appear ; and while, for thousands of years yet to come, men will perform their 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Juggernaut, it will thenceforth be only related as 
an historical curiosity that even in India the English Establi Church 
once sought to strike its roots. 

It is a pity that this hig y-fathered manifesto should be so dis- 
figured bya monomania o meme hatred, for the political views it 
contains are a refreshing change from the ordinary doctrines of a 
petty German Court. The writer dwells very earnestly on the truth, 
which is finding more and more acceptance in England, that an 
alliance between England and Germany is the only alliance on 
which either country can depend, because it is the only one that 
can rest on a perfect conformity of interest. Russia and France 
are aggressive Powers—England and Germany are peaceful 
Powers. It is natural that in the Saxon Duchies the ian 
danger, to which we have become almost callous, should seem 
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the greatest; and that the writer before us should fancy that 
the Czar is even now on the point of seizing, in Copenhagen and 
Constantinople, the keys wherewith to close the Danube and the 
Vistula. It is erin: natural that he should look on the 
menacing attitude of France, which is frightening us from our pro- 
priety, as a transient phenomenon, dependent on the life of a 
single man. But the important point on which both sides are 
rapidly coming to an agreement is, that from whatever quarter 
civilization may be threatened by lawless military might, it ought 
to be unitedly defended by the two great Teutonic nations, whose 
ee can be endangered, because their interests never 
can clash. 


BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Ey’ his essay on the Poems and Romances of Alfred de Tigny, 
Mr. J. S. Mill pronounces “ the prominent feature in all the 
speculations of the French mind” to be the relation which they 
bear to society. ‘ Thence it is,” he proceeds, ‘‘ that their poetry 
is so much shallower than ours, and their works of fiction so 
much deeper; that of the metaphysics of every wode of feeling 
and thinking so little is to be learnt from them, and of its social 
influences so much.” It is to be regretted that the accomplished 
author of this speculation has not pushed it further—that he has 
contented himself with suggesting, and leaving to others to deve- 
lope, the thought which it contains. It is obvious, however, that 
the characteristic which he points out explains the brilliant success 
with which historic studies have been of late pursued by the French. 
History is the record of the common life of collective masses of men 
—the interpretation of the spirit of an age or nation; and that same 


~ esprit de société which makes the fascination of Parisian saloons— 


that kind of instinct which enables the French mind to read 
off, as it were, at a glance, the pervading tone of an assembly, and 
to avoid the gaucheries and contretemps which shock it—is 
but a superficial and trivial manifestation of that nice discern- 


ment of “social influences” which constitutes the main element, 


of historic genius. The two schools of French historians, of 
which Guizot on the one hand, and Augustin Thierry and De 
Barante on the other, may be considered as the founders and 
representatives, illustrate this faculty of social divination in dif- 
ferent ways. Both seize firm hold of the leading ideas and ten- 
dency of a given age—the former, however, with scientific 
purpose, to trace them, by philosophic generalization, back to 
their causes and forward to their effects—the latter, with the 
artistic aim of giving life and reality, breath and movement, to 
the picture they draw of the institutions and events, the men 
and manners, of the period with which they deal. 

It may appear difficult to understand how, if the French genius 
is specially suited for history, it should yet, up to the time of the 
Restoration, have scarcely produced a single great historic work. 
Bossuct, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Condillac are, indeed, almost 
the only Frenchmen of permanent and European reputation who, 
up to the close of the first decade of the nineteenth century, had 
written histories; and their fume rests, tosay the least, in a very 
secondary degree upon their historie writings. It is easy, how- 
ever, to account for this fact. The French mind is characterized 
but slightly by any antiquarian tendency. It is drawn towards 
the past not so much by reverence and affection, as for instruction 
oramusement. The English fondness for old usage, for precedent 
and tradition, for everything that has on it the rust of antiquity, 
does not belong to our neighbours. Under the old Monarchy, 
moreover, literature was the creature of the Court; and in a Court 
atmosphere, faithful history can rarely flourish. The pension which 


- Richelieu had granted Mezerai for his services in this field, Col- 
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bert, in the succeeding reign, withdrew from him on account of 
‘the licence ” with which, in his History of France to the Acces- 
sion of Louis XIII, he had passed judgment on the actions of 
kings, the ancestors of Louis XIV. The revolutionary era was 
for other reasons just as unfavourable to historic studies. Absorbed 
in dreams of the future, men were little inclined to turn back for 
lessons to a past which they considered as scarcely better than a 
vast mistake, an unsuccessful experiment on the part of Pro- 
videnée, which a political deluge was needed to wash away. 
Absurd and pernicious as the delusion was, it was yet not quite 
unnatural. The class which, with the Revolution, rose into 
power, had scarcely, in a social and political sense, had a past at 
all; or rather, it had a past only of oppression and contempt, from 
the memory of which, except as it supplied incentives to cruel re- 
taliation, it was glad to turn away. Under the Republic and the 
Empire, history, in common with most other branches of literature, 
submitted to the influences which made that period comparatively 
barren of intellectual products. 

The striking points both of tesemblance and contrast which 
the course of events in France from the meeting of the States- 
General in 1789 to the accession of Louis X VIII., bear to those 
in England from the opening of the Leng Parliament to the return 
of Charles If.—each comprising, in the same order of succession, a 
Revolution, the execution of a King, the establishment first of a 
Republic, and then of a military despotism, destined to be fol- 
lowed by a Restoration of the exiled royal line—the parallelism 
between the circumstances under which James IT. and Charles X. 
forfeited their thrones, and were succeeded by William of Orange 
and Louis Philippe—and the similarity which, in its main features, 


* Histoire d Angleterre, jusqu’a UV Epoque de la Revolution Frangaise 
avec un Chronata i des jusqu’a nos jours, Par 
M. Emile de . 4vols. Paris: Didier et Cie, 1857-1859. 


the political constitution of France from 1814 to 1848 bears to our 
own, account for that evident desire and labour intelligently to ap- 
preciate the events of the critical periods of English history, and 
the nature and working of English institutions, which is apparent 
in the best literature of France since the Restoration. This interest 
is remote alike, on the one hand, from the absurd Anglomania 
which prevailed just before the Revolution—and which showed 
itself chiefly in the frequent employment of English ms and 

oaths (both probably imported together), in the use of top-boots, 

“‘redingotes,” and “ boule-dogues,” and the imitation of other 

supposed outward peculiarities of the English gentleman—and, on 

the other, from the no less absurd Anglophobia which appears at 

periodic intervals to come over certain sections of F ons society, 

taking, among other forms, that of frothy denunciations of “ per- 

fide Albion.” It displays itself prominently in the valuable historic 

works of M. Guizot and the unfortunate Armand Carrel, in the 

political essays of Count Montalembert, and, above all, in the elo- 

quent and thoughtful Studies of M. Charles de Rémusat, who 

perhaps has done more than any other French writer to interpret 
to his countrymen the history, literature, and institutions, and the 
speculative and religious tendencies of England, both in the past 
and in the present. To the names of these authors we must now, 

on the strength of the volumes before us, add that of M. de Bonne- 
cliose, whose production has-just been honoured by a prize at the 

hands of the Academy. The purpose which he has kept con- 

stantly in view in the ‘~ of his work is rather political 

than purely historical. He sees that (to use his own words) 

“among the great nations of Europe, England alone, up to the 

present time,” has succeeded “in solving that difficult problem 

of the balance of power which in the life of a people is liberty 

itself ;” and he aims to exhibit, “ with the result attained, the 

price it has cost :”— 

I have proposed to myself, before everything else, to make the history of 
facts the means of understanding the history of institutions, to show over 
what obstacles a people must make its way, in what conflicts it must engage, 
to what sacrifices it must submit, in order to reach that desirable goal in 
which the freest expression of individual wishes is reconciled with the greatest 
force of public power—to recognise, in short, the conditions under which a 
nation becomes powerful and respected, without ceasing to be free. 


The end at which M. de Bonnechose aims is not more important 
than the method by which he seeks to attain it is judicious. 
Government is a practical art, and not a theoretic science ; and 
its principles, and the conditions of their happy application, 
are better studied by observation of the working of successful 
systems than in abstract treatises. As the student of painting 
or of sculpture will learn more by contemplation and analysis 
of the works of the great masters than * poring over the 
rules which critics have deduced from them—as better know- 
ledge is to be gained of the art of war by following the cam- 
paigns of Cesar and Hannibal, Frederick and Napoleon, than 
from the precepts of even the best systematic writers—so the 
study of the origin, growth, and development of constitutional 
liberty in England will convey more, and more valuable, po- 
litical instruction than the most profound abstract disqui- 
sition on political philosophy could im As in the ana- 
logous cases, so in politics, a superficial study will lead only 
to servile imitation. But in every art a mind thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of a masterpiece, will be able to separate mere 
details from the general principles which they involve. No 
one who has thoroughly understood and imbibed the charac- 
teristic principles of constitutional freedom of which English 
history exhibits the development and working, could be betrayed 
into the desire to transfer English institutions suddenly to a 
foreign community. For he could not fail to have recognised 
that the prime condition of their success here is one which must 
be absent in any mere copy of them—that they have been, in 
England, the gradual growta of centuries, based upon tradition, 
usage, and precedent, and have thus been slowly shaped by the 
national mind and character, and have in return shaped them 
into mutual adjustment. 
as well aware Of the limits of the instruction to be drawn from 
the history of English institutions, and of the caution needful in 
applying it, as he is of its intrinsic value. 

is work begins from the earliest period of our national life— 
with the races in occupation of Britain before the invasion of Julius 
Cesar—and extends down to the termination of the third decade 
of the reign of George III. It is obviously impossible for us to 
review this vast field in detail. Nor is it n to do so. 
M. de Bonnechose does not profess to have overthrown any esta- 
blished opinions, to have cast fresh light on any dark passage of 
English Listens. to be in possession of any pet theory or new 
reading of events and characters. The merits which he claims 
and those which he disclaims are stated by him in the modest 
and conscientious words following :— 

I do not pretend to understand England better than the eminent his- 
torians whom she has produced, and whose works I shall analyse; but, per- 
haps, it will not be without interest to see freely reproduced here by a 
foreigner all that is most authentic in the annals of the English people, and 
better said by its t writers, I restore them what they have lent me, but 
I give it back to them without the alloy they have too often mingled with it, 
of political and religious passions, or of | hereditary preconceptions, 

M. de Bonnechose’s work is as an illustration as we could 
find of that tact and skill in dealing, in case of need, with second- 
hand authorities, which we have recently had occasion to remark 
on as the resultof a habit of genuine and original historic investiga- 
tion—such as is displayed in his Quatre del’ 


M. de Bonnechose shows himself 
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and in his Studies of the character of Becket and other eminent 
Englishmen. A fine historic sense seems to give him warning of 
the points on which it is not safe to follow his guides; and, con- 
fining himself to “‘ what is most authentic in the annals of the 
English people,” he passes over disputed topics of secondary im- 
ortance without involving himself in the controversies that 
nese been raised in regard to them. The impartiality to which 
he lays claim must undoubtedly be conceded to him. A certain 
want of vigour and animation, of vividness of impression and 
distinctness of judgment, which we note as the chief defects of 
his volumes, may arise from this very impartiality, involving an 
unwillingness to pass a decided sentence on men and parties. 

M. de Bonnechose groups the successive events of knglish his- 
tory round five principal centres, representing the principal 
phases of the national life. These are (t) the early invasions, con- 
tributing each a different element to the formation of our mixed 
race; (2) the struggle for Pp ular liberties under the Planta- 
genets, and the entrance of England within her natural terri- 
torial limits by her expulsion from France ; (3) the Reformation ; 
(4) the political revolution of the 17th century, determining the 
relative rights and prerogatives of Parliament and the Crown ; 
(5) ‘‘the great wars and Parliamentary debates of the last cen- 
tury from 1688 to 1789,” a period remarkable for the confirma- 
tion of the constitutional freedom, the extension of the political 

ower and commercial relations of England, and the deve- 
opment of her colonial empire. In treating of these successive 
epochs, M. de Bonnechose subordinates the exterior to the interior 
history of England—the narration, that is to say, of wars and di- 
plomatic neyotiations to that of political events, the origin and de- 
velopment of institutions, and the description of laws, customs, and 
manners. We know of no book in our own language of the same 
character—intermediate, that is, between the mere epitomes and 
abridgments compiled for schoolboys, and works of original 
research treating at large of special periods—which is of equal 
merit with this. Occasional inaccuracies we have observed in the 
repetition of statements which were once received but which have 
long been exploded—as, for example, the story of the manner of 
King Alfred’s learning to read (vol. i. F. 102-3), and the assignment 
of an immemorial antiquity to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which are represented to have been founded by the 
Anglo-Saxons (vol. i. p. 453). In M. de Bonnechose’s notices of 
the literature of England, some slight errors occur. Thus 
Shaftesbury, the author of the Characteristics, is classed (vol. iv. 
p. 216)—with Tindal, Toland, and Collins, and the other authors 
of the “irreligious works” which then “ inundated” England— 
as among the disciples of Locke who went further than 
their master, and is charged with exaggerating “ the scope of the 
arguments derived in the Essay on the Human Understanding 
from the phenorhena of sensation, which afforded such powerful 
weapons to the materialist school of the eighteenth century.” Now 
though Shaftesbury, as a boy, was the pupil of Locke—whom he 
affectionately names his “ friend and foster-father’’—he was cer- 
tainly not, in the philosophical sense, his disciple. In speculation 
and theoretic morality he belongs, with Cudworth, Clarke, and 
Price, to a fundamentally opposite school of thinkers—the 
English Platonists. Warburton, in opposing his doctrines, ob- 
serves of him that “in his writings he has shown how much 
he has imbibed the deep sense, and how naturally he could 
copy the gracious manner, of Plato.” In the review of the 
literature of George III.’s reign, Priestley is mentioned with 
Gibbon and Hume as among “the able apologists of scep- 
ticism ” who flourished at that time. M.de Bonnechose ought 
to have remembered the remark made to Priestley by the 
savants of Paris, who assured him that he was the only 
rson of any intelligence they had ever met with who believed 
in Christianity. Considering that Priestley’s Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever were especially addressed to the refutation of 
the scepticism of Hume, and that his State of the Evidence of 
Revealed Religion contained an express reply to the two cele- 
brated chapters of Gibbon, it will be evident to M. de Bonnechose 
that Priestley, whatever his theological heresies and short- 
comings, is inaccurately classed with those writers as “the apo- 
logist of scepticism.” These errors, however, and the inabilit 
under which M. de Bonnechose, in common with most of his 
countrymen, labours to write English titles and English names 
correctly—references being frequent to ‘Sir Henry Hallam,” 
Lord Chatam, Sir Francis Da/shwood, the town of ** Tawnton,” 
&c.—are but slight blemishes which it will be easy toremove. In 
tracing the development of English institutions, M. de Bonne- 
chose’s close adherence to the guidance afforded by Mr. Hallam 
ensures accuracy of statement and fairness of appreciation. We 
know of no book, embracing within moderate limits the entire 
course of English history, which is better suited for the student 
who would understand the historic bases and living guarantees 
of English freedom ; and we rejoice that its merits have been so 
signally appreciated by the highest literary authority in his own 
country. 


8T. STEPHEN’S* 


T would be affectation to treat St. Stephen's as a really 
I anonymous poem. There is only one man now living who 
would have written it, though, in the face of the annual prize 
poems which are produced at the Universities, it would be 


* St. Stephen’s: a Poem. Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sone. 1860. 


impossible to deny that there are many who could. Since, how- 
ever, the author has not chosen to affix his name to his book, he 
shall be anonymous here, though it is impossible to criticise it 
as if it were the work of an unknown hand. St. Stephen's contains 
by estimation about 2000 lines, devoted to a description in deca- 
aoe verse of the principal orators, living and dead, of the 
ouse of Commons. All the lines scan, and all the couplets 
rhyme with undeniable accuracy, and here and there there is a 
certain combination of emphasis and neatness about them which 
enables the reader to understand how the author came to think 
the poem worth publishing; but the principal topic which it 
suggests is an inquiry into the reasons which induced men, gods, 
and columns to forbid the composition of mediocre poetry. __ 
Over the 136 pages, each containing sixteen lines, of which 

the volume consists, the eye and the mind glide softly to the 
tune of such lines as these :— 

And now transferred from singer and from sage 

Stands in full day the Spirit of the Age, 

Inquiry! She so coy when first pursued, 

In her own ancient arduous solitude, 

Seized by the crowd and dragged before their bar, 

Changes her shape, and towers transformed to war, 

Inscribes a banner, flings it to the gales— 

Cries, “I am Truth, and Truth, when armed, prevails.” 

Up leaps the zealot—Zeal must clear her way, 

And fell the forests that obscure the day. 

To guard the Bible flashes forth the sword, 

let Cromwell rides, the servant of the Lord. 


After this “the Orator arose,” and the orators are amet 
roduced one after another, from Eliot to Sir Robert Peel, eac 
ing described more or less fully. The portraits of two or three 

may be extracted as specimens of the author’s manner :— 

With English humour and wild Irish heart, 

See STEELE rehearse what Goldsmith made a part. 

Ranging at whim from fever heat to zero, 

Now the frank rake, and now the “ Christian Hero.” 

Play as he will, the deuce is in the cards, 

Student at Isis, trooper in the Guards, 

A brisk comedian now before the lamps, 

And now—a grave Commissioner of Stamps. 


And so forth for six lines more. The following is part of a por- 
trait of Pitt :— 
Why marvel that the beardless hierarch sprung 
At once to power? the hierarch ne’er was young 
And ne’er was old, but, dying in his prime, 
Stands forth completed while vouchsafed to time. 
With those he led Pitt is not to be classed ; 
His was no blind subservience to the past. 
Not Fox himself loved English freedom more— 
True to her hearth, if careful of her door. 


The very faults that later critics find 

Were merits then—the unhesitating mind, 
The self-reliance, lofty and severe, 

That grand inonotony, a soul sincere, 

That scorn of fancy, that firm grasp of fact, 
That dread to theorise in the hour to act, 
Seem’d formed to brave the elemental shock, 
And type to England her own Ocean-rock. 

The portraits of statesmen still living or lately dead are all in 
the same style, though here and there relieved by a little more 
effort at something which might possibly pass for originality. 
Our object in the preceding extracts is to give a fair specimen of 
St. Stephen’s, and to raise, in a broad and intelligible manner, 
the question why such compositions are displeasing. No sensible 
person quarrels with a man for being commonplace in most of 
the affairs of life. If a butcher wrote to say that, as he only 
killed once a-week, he had no beef at the date of his letter, no 
one would complain that he was prosaic. If the surveyor 
of highways were to make a memorandum of the fact that 
ten loads of stone were required to mend so many yards of 
road in such a parish, he would not be thought deserving of 
any sort of notice or criticism. Why, then, should not any 
one who is amused by such a process spin out into fourteen lines 
the assertion that Steele was versatile and unsteady, or throw 
into thirty or forty an account of Pitt, to the effect that he was 
precocious, stately, able, and patriotic? We have pointed out on 
former occasions that, to inexperienced writers, or to persons 
who, if they did not write, would not know how to pass their 
time, such occupations are likely to be of the same sort of use as 
the composition of Latin verses is to a boy at school; and their 
authors might justify, not only their composition, but even their 
publication, if the temporary excitement of seeing what they had 
written in print was necessary to induce them to undergo the 
labour of composition. But this is the only ground on which either 
the composition or the publication of such productions can be jus- 
tified. Ifthey are laid before the world as poetry by a person who 
ought to know what poetry is and what it is not, they are a sort of 
on against the reader’s good nature. It can never be worth 
while to publish versified accounts of great men unless a man really 
has something memorable to say about them which has not been 
said before. Everybody who has read Mr. Thackeray’s lectures 
knows what sort of man Steele was; and every one who has read 
Lord Macaulay’s descriptions of Pitt is perfectly familiar with 
the sort of signpost outline of him which is inserted at such 
length in St. Stephen's. We learn nothing new from a diluted 
edition4n rhyme of very familiar prose, except, indeed, that the 
author of St. Stephen’s has a low opinion of the taste of his 
readers. He hawks at such merge small game in the way 
of antithesis, and expects people to be surprised at such very 
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familiar contrasts, that we almost look to see old familiar 
riddles and puns take their places as ornaments in his pages. 
Can any human being really find pleasure in such an antithesis as 
that which is conveyed in the last two lines of our extract from 
the character of Steele :— 
A brisk comedian now before the lamps, 
And now—a grave Commissiuner of Stamps. 

Typography and punctuation are sometimes very charac- 
teristic ; oa the a the second line, which points im the fact 
that a comedian and a Commissioner of Stamps have not gene- 
rally much in common, conveys the sentiment that the reader 
would not have been capable of seeing the contrast for himself, 
just as printing a joke in italics shows that, but for the italics, 
it would not be known to be a joke. The most curious passages 
of the poem, however, are those in which talk which, if not the 
very most commonplace of all, is still so thoroughly well-known 
that it can hardly be unfamiliar to any man who is accus- 
tomed to moderately well-instructed company, is thrown into 
metre. Perhaps there may be persons to whom it is a novel 
observation that eminent lawyers do not succeed in Parliament, 
but surely they are not the sort of persons for whom poems— 
and St. Stephen's claims to be a poem—are written. To make 
such an assertion, with its illustrations, fill twenty-six lines, is 
to show a total want of appreciation of the nature and use of 
metre, and the lines Peale « ote show the same thing even more 
strongly. Here is a specimen :— 

Still when Carrns rises, tho’ at dawn of day, 

The sleepers wake and feel rejoiced to stay, 

As his clear reasonings in light strength arise, 

Like Doric shafts admitting lucent skies. 
The “feel rejoiced” is a marvellous instance of the adoption 
of slipshod ig eer slang into potty: “He has chambers 
in the King’s Bench Walk” is hardly a more prosaic line than 
the one in which the phrase occurs. 

It is a melancholy thing to see Pope’s metre fallen to this 
level; but the truth is that a man cannot do everything. To 
write anything, and especially to write verse worth reading, it is 
absolutely essential to have something to say which deserves to 
be said. The author of St. Stephen's had simply nothing to say 
about any of the persons of oho he was writing, except what 
paoastion: & knew before. The utmost mastery of language would 
not. make it worth while to write a poem about Addison to the 
effect that he was a great master of style, and that he possessed 
a very delicate humour; but ten or twelve lines, setting in the 
clearest light his unsuspected affectations and weaknesses, have 
lived for more than a century, and will last as long as the 
language. The faults of S¢. Stephen's are very simple. The 
author has not put in powder enough, and there is no ball. 


WEDGWOOD’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY.* 


J tg science of etymology has certainly made no small pro- 
gress since it was thought quite enough in an English dic- 
tionary to put down “ Latin,” “ French,” “ Saxon,” asa complete 
history of the several words. These brief accounts, to be sure, 
were for the most part true as far as they went; but meanwhile 
other searchers after truth were looking elsewhere, and deriving 
all Latin from Greek, and all Greek from Hebrew. Perhaps no 
other science has really advanced in the same proportion, and yet 
there is none of which people in general have less understanding. 
The fact is, that most men are very unwilling to believe that there 
is a science of etymology at all. Every man thinks himself a 
born etymologist already. Some sciences deal, beyond all doubt, 
with matters which every one cannot find out by the light of 
nature. But etymology deals with words ; everybody uses words ; 
everybody, therefore, can know about them. At any rate, if a 
man knows one or two languages besides his own, nothing more 
can possibly be wanting. Nothing, indeed, is easier than empi- 
rical etymology, while, to the unenlightened, scientific etymology 
looks at first sight like a mere dream. To accept its conclusions, 
a man must either have been taught the subject from his child- 
hood, or else have sat down to it in after life with an unusual 
spirit of childlike meekness—the scientific analogies often seem 
so remole and far-fetched, while accidental resemblances are 
often so easy and so taking. Common sense itsel# seems often 
disposed to kick at what it is asked to believe, and cast the whole 
thing away as ascience falsely so called. The student of ety- 
mology must begin with a little blind faith. As Mr. Wedgwood 
says, ‘‘ you cannot at once carry conviction in a given derivation 
to one who has never attended to the subject, and the kind 
of change compatible with identity in the root of a word must 
be practically learned in the course of experience.” Most people, 
in learning a language, seem to be content with knowing the words 
which will translate one another, and observing those resemblances 
which amount to absolute identity. Nothing is more common than 
for a person to learn several languages, very likely to be able towrite 
‘and speak them fluently, and yet to know absolutely nothing of 
their history and their relations to one another. Many people both 
learn and teach English, German, and French, without the faintest 
notion of the difference in kind between the connexion of English 
with German, and that of English with French. Germans learn 
English, and English people learn German, without a glimmering of 
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the regular system of permutation of consonants between the most 
essential words in the two languages. Of the difference between 
cognation and derivation they have no idea whatever. In short, 
we suspect that where the whole notion of learning a language 
is to learn to speak and translate it, any such inquiries would 
looked on with suspicion, if not set down as absolute mistakes. 
There are teachers with whom any hint of the identity of such 
words as “knecht” and “knight,” “knabe” and “knave,” 
would seem a proof of ignorance rather than knowledge, because 
most certainly the English words would not be the proper con- 
struing of the German. Teachers in a little more advanced 
state would tell their pupils that the English words were derived 
from the German, just as the analogous class of teachers of the 
classical languages tell you that radical Latin words are derived 
from the Greek. That Greek and German have anything to do 
with one another, and both something to do with Sanscrit, would 
doubtless seem to both classes little better than an ingenious 
dream. 

The truth is, that the scientific study of a language not only 
makes its acquisition far more profitable and far more interesting, 
but it makes the mere learning of it for practical use far more easy. 
Let us take two very familiar instances. When a scholar who 
has the faintest glimmering of etymology is told that “ wasser” 
is German for “ water,” he does not need to look out “ besser” 
in his dictionary. When he knows that ‘ blanc” is the same as 
“bianco” he does not ask any question about “clair” and 
“ chiaro.” But many people actually toil through the vocabulary 
of a whole Janguage without finding out such simple rules as 
these; they learn the meaning of each word as a separate and 
isolated fact. The empirical way of learning a language is surely 
not only much less profitable, but really a great deal harder than 
the scientific way. But when a man has once acquired the re- 
quisite faith and the requisite tact, when he has learned to track an 
original root through as many cognate languages as he happens to 
know, a further question then arises. It is clear that such root 
has such a general meaning; but how came it to have that 
meaning? ‘This is the point to whick Mr. Wedgwood seems to 
have given his special attention : — 

Etymology is still at the stage where an arbitrary theory is accepted as 
the basis of scientific explanation. It is supposed that all language is 
developed from roots or skeletons of articulate sound, endowed with distinct 
and often very abstract meaning, but incapable of being actually used in 
speech, until properly clothed in grammatical forms. And this theory of 
roots takes the place of the elementary powers which form the basis of other 
sciences. The etymologist who succeeds in tracing a word to a Sanscrit 
root is as well satisfied with the account he has rendered of his problem as 
the astronomer who traces an irregularity in the orbit of a comet to the 
attraction of a planet, within whose influence it has been brought in its last 
revolution. Now in what condition is it possible that roots could have 
existed, before they were actually used in speech? If it be suggested that 
they were implanted by Nature in the mind of man, as some people have 
supposed that the bones of mammoths were created at the same stroke with 
the other materials of the strata in which they are buried—we can only say 
that it is directly opposed to anything we observe in infants of the present 
day. But if it be said that no one supposes that the roots, as such, ever had 
independent existence ; that they are merely fictions of the mmarians to 
indicate the core of a group of related words having similar significations, in 
which sense the term will always be used in the present work ; or if they are 
regarded as the remains of some former condition of language, then they 


cease to afford a solid resting-place, and the origin of the roots themselves _ 


becomes as fit an object of inquiry, as of the words in actual use at the pre- 
sent day. Nor wiil the curiosity of a rational inquirer be satisfied until he 


meets with a principle adequate to give rise to the use of language in a being 
with a ocr! constitution, such as he is conscious of himself, or observes in 


the course of development in the infants growing up around him. 


Mr. Wedgwood’s principal, if not universal, solvent is the 
process of onomatope@ra—the formation of words in imitation of 
sounds or objects. To this process he gives a very much wider 
range than would at first sight appear to belong to it. Like 
most theorists, he is doubtless rather too much enamoured of his 
own bantling, and he carries out the system of onomatopaia to a 
greater length than most people will be prepared to follow him. 
But no doubt his system will really account for a larger number 
of roots than one might at first fancy ; and at all events the way 
in which he draws out his method is highly interesting and in- 
genious. 

In looking through the Dictionary itself, we do not always 
quite understand Mr. Wedgwood’s principle of selection either 
of the particular words to be illustrated or of the sources of his 
illustration. Some of the etymologies are so very obvious that 
we should have thought they were hardly worth inserting except 
in a complete dictionary of the whole language. And it is clear 
either that Mr. Wedgwood’s studies have been partial or else that 
he has given us only a very partial selection of the results. He has 
clearly studied some branches of his subject with more attention 
than most men. For instance, he makes good use of the pro- 
vincial dialects of German, which are apt to get overshadowed by a 
literary language even more artificial than most others. On Celtic, 
Slavonic, and Lettish he draws largely, and also on the various 
forms of Romance. But both Greek and Latin he rather slurs 
over, and of Persian and Sanscrit he takes hardly any notice at all. 
The former omission is clearly not the result of ignorance. But 
the latter, in any case, puts Mr. Wedgwood in a strange position. 
If he really does not understand the Asiatic members of the 
Indo-European family of languages, he is certainly not equal to 
his subject. If he does, why does he studiously avoid tracing 
the rocts to their oldest extant forms? We can easily under- 
stand a selection of languages. For instance, many scholars 
would be quite satisfied with tracing a root in Sanscrit, Greek, 
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Latin, and Teutonic, without thinking much about Celtic or 
Lettish cognates. But we cannot understand Mr. Wedgwood’s 
way of giving Welsh, Russian, and Lithuanian cognates, and not 
giving the Sanscrit. Moreover, Mr. Wedgwood seems amazingly 
strong in the Finnish languages. Now, in his preface, he says, 
yery truly, that his system of onomatopeia will account for many 
incidental agreements between languages which have no general 
affinity. On this principle he, properly enough, draws occasional 
illustration from languages utterly unconnected with the Indo- 
European group—Galla, and such like. But his references to the 
Finnish seem to lie too thick on the ground to be explained in 
this way. If Mr. Wedgwood means to claim for the Finnish 
languages a place in the Indo-European family, we think he should 
have given us a definite statement of his grounds for so impor- 
tant an innovation on the received doctrine. 

Mr. Wedgwood’s Dictionary is very curious and instructive, 
and wherever it is opened, some interesting and suggestive 
matter is sure to be lighted upon. But we think he presses his 
theories too far, and sometimes mistakes very obvious derivations. 
Surely “ bum-bailiff” is merely a corruption of “ bound-bailiff,” 
and has nothing to do with “ the notion of a humming, droning, 
or dunning noise.” And we are quite sure that of the two fol- 
lowing etymologies, two pages apart, the former is not the right 
one :— The Du. duyvel, duvel, Icel. difill, the devil, might seem 
to signify the diver, him whose dwelling is underground; from 
difa, Dan. duve, to duck. Hence in seeking an indirect way of 
naming him he might be called duyker, the ducker, or dipper.” 
Hence, according to Mr. Wedgwood, deuce and dickens. 
Thus much in p. 452; but in p. 454 we have got back into the 
land of common sense—* Devil. Lat. diabolus, Gr. d:a8odos, the 
accuser, from dsaBaddo, to calumniate, traduce.” 

Mr. Wedgwood, we may remark, never accentuates his Greek. 
Now, if Mr. Wedgwood can believe, which we cannot bring 
ourselves to do, that church and its cognates come from 
xuptaxy, surely it would require less faith to suppose that duyvel, 
difill, &c. &e., all come from 8:a8oAos, as well as devil, which he 
acknowledges, and, we suppose, teufel, which he does not mention. 

Altogether the book is one which may be of great help to the 
advanced scholar, but we should say that it should be used with 
very great caution by the beginner. 


THE UNITED IRISHMEN.* 


R. MADDEN is the fittest pre that could have been 
selected to write the history of the United Irishmen. Their 
merits are so qualified and their demerits so striking, that it 
requires something more than the ordinary adulation of a bio- 
grapher to produce one of those pictures without shadow in 
which the Boswellian fraternity delight. A man must be 
thoroughly Irish himself to be able to set forth what was noble 
in the United Irishmen with a gravity undisturbed by their 
absurdities. They deserve all that admiration which we instinc- 
tively give to enthusiasts of every kind, whether they are right 
or wrong; for they undoubtedly risked all that men can risk, in 
order, as they thought, to better the condition of their country- 
men. But there was something so scatterbrained in their plans, 
something so disproportioned in the means they employed for a 
great end, that it is difficult to think of their enterprise more 
seriously than of the battle of the cabbage-garden some fifty 
ears later. To the ludicrous side of these incongruities, Dr. 
adden is wholly blind. In his view, they only lend the 
additional charm of simplicity to the enthusiasm of his 
heroes. He is the best man to describe what was done, for he 
evidently would have done the same himself in a lixe case. Even 
in the mere style and structure of his book, there is a charming 
sympathy for the characters he celebrates. By a kind of literary 
Srdallod he hag contrived to embody in his writing the Hiber- 
nianism which inspired both their blunders and their self-devo- 
tion. Our conception of the true Tipperary Boy is of a man 
who, when he is at home, lets the pig into the bedroom, puts the 
at into the water-butt, and leaves the dunghill before the door, 
but who is redeemed from this appearance of helplessness when 
he goes out, by creeping behind a hedge and shooting at his 
landlord. These are very much the contrasts which show them- 
selves in Dr. Madden’s style. As a rule, it is illogical, incoherent, 
and untidy. All his facts are as completely at sixes and sevens 
as the furniture of an Irishman’s cottage ; and the whole compo- 
sition gives you the impression of having been put together by a 
man in the last stage of lethargy. But he is quite free from 
this imputation as soon as he comes to an opportunity of bela- 
bouring some tyrannical Saxon, or, still more, some brother 
Irishman. He flourishes his shillelagh with a true Tipperary 
war-whoop; and though his slovenliness is far from deserting 
him even then, he makes you feel that it is in no way due to 
apathy or languor. 
The present volume—part of a larger series—contains the lives 
of three of the United Irishmen, only one of whom, however, was 
really worthy of a sacred bard. Thomas Emmet and MacNeven 
were confessors for freedom on a very minor scale. It does not 
appear that their lives were ever in real danger. The Govern- 
ment were inclined to deal leniently with them, and allowed them 
to go quietly to America on condition of their making a clean 
breast of it; and America was no real exile, for they found there 
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their own countrymen and their own language, a career of public 
usefulness open to them, and ample means of support. Their 
hardslups were limited to two or three years’ custody in a High- 
land fortress, where they were placed under no real restraint. 
That their confinement was not aggravated by any scantiness of 
diet may be inferred from the fact that the contribution paid by 
Government for their support was 1/. a day a-piece. This was a 
very silver-fork sort of martyrdom. Our sympathies have 
become exacting since we have learned what a Neapolitan 
eriminale is like, and what men can suffer in the cause of freedom 
without making any special claim to heroism. These demented 
Irishmen underwent no severer treatment than that to which 
every dangerous lunatic must be subject ; but Dr. Madden raves 
over them in language that would have been exaggerated even if 
applied to Poerio. The Irish Government of that day has many 
sins of cruelty and needless slaughter on its head, incurred by 
the brutal Orangemen whom it employed and upon whom it 
leaned. But its guilt seems to have been confined to its con- 
fidence in such men. The milder justice it extended to those who 
came under its immediate jurisdiction excu'pates it from the 
barbarities that were practised by its subordinates. 

Robert Emmet has a better title to a biography, because at 
least he was a martyr complete; and though he technically 
deserved his doom, it is impossible not to feel that he was more 
to be pitied than to be condemned. It would have been far 
better if the Irish Government had treated him with the con- 
temptuous lenity their successors showed to Smith O’Brien. The 
difficulty of pardoning him lay in the fact that the handful of 
desperadoes whom he led to the storm of Dublin Castle achieved 
but one exploit—and that was the murder, with circumstances of 
great barbarity, of a poor unarmed old judge whom they happened 
to meet in the street as they went deat, Robert Emmet was 
at the head of the party while the rear rank were perpetrating 
this atrocity, and therefore he was undoubtedly an accomplice 
in the crime of murder; but yet hanging him was like hanging 
a schoolboy or a girl. The whole project of his rebellion, from 
the first conception to the disastrous close, was so egregiously 
childish that Government might well have afforded to dismiss it 
with merciful ridicule. As Dr. Madden admiringly tells us, he 
was “a single-minded man” who “ placed trust in everybody ;” 
and from the beginning to the end he seems to have been the 
victim of a succession of cruel hoaxes. He went over from 
France, against the advice of more sober veterans, because he 
was told by somebody that seventeen counties were prepared to 
rise, and because some vague assurances of aid, which he did nét 
himself believe, had been given by the First Consul. He was 
told that a rebellion was ready organized, and he prepared to 
head it. The financial means with whichheundertook to overthrow 
the English dominion amounted to about 1500/. The first thing he 
did was to construct curiousand romantic hiding-places inthe house 
in which he lived at Dublin—hidden recesses, trapdoors, false 
walls, andall the other machinery of conspiracy of which schoolboys 
delight to read in Mr. Ainsworth’s novels. Then he proceeded, 
by the help of a ro book, to draw up an elaborate plan for 
the seizure of Dublin Castle. There was to be a mine, in the 
Guy Fawkes style, driven from a shop that stood opposite. He 
marked out what streets were to be blocked with chains—what 
houses were to be occupied by imaginary platoons of blunder- 
busses. Jointed pikes were to be prepared which could be carried 
unobserved under great-coats. Fire-balls, rocket-beams, and gre- 
nades completed the imaginary properties. Coaches were to be 
provided which were to drive him and his chosen escort into the 
court of the Castle, and the place where the officers of the 
Government were to be kept in custody, when they were seized, 
was duly fixed. The only things lie took no precautions to pro- 
vide were the men who were to work these elaborate contrivances. 
He satisfied himsélf with the assurances of some of his friends— 
of whom an indefinite number appear to have been traitors— 
that there were two thousand ready to rise in Dublin, four 
hundred in Kildare, two hundred in ‘Wicklow, and so on. He 
took a little more pains to provide himself with the rare and 
curious weapons with which the hypothetical insurgents were to 
fight. But somehow or other they all came to an Irish end. 
The jointed pikes were stored with the powder, and the whole 
blew up toggther. There was no money, and so the blunder- 
busses could not be bought. Only one scaling ladder was 
finished, because it was impossible to tell the smiths why they 
were to hurry. One ingenious subordinate, who had to make 
the fuzes and rammers for the rockets, forgot all about them, 
and went tou Kildare to raise men instead. Another, who had 
charge of the explosions, mixed the slow matches that were 

repared with those that were not, and mislaid altogether the 

uzes for the grenades. A third, who was to bring in the 
coaches, oe to see a fight on the road, and was much too 
good an Irishman to refrain from joining in it. The arrival of 
the men had been arranged with the same sort of slovenly helpless- 
ness. The Wicklow men had been given the wrong night for rising. 
The Dublin men had been told that the rising was put off. The 
more distant counties had received no orders at all, because 
there was no money to pay for messengers, and the Kildare men 
came in upon the appointed day, but liked the look of affairs so 
little that they prudently cates, out again. Robert Emmet’s 
colleagues naturally suggested that itewould be better to post- 
ne the enterprise, but this was not his notion of the part of an 
eroic revolutionist. A false alarm having been given that the 
troops were upon them, he put on his green uniform, fired a 
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signal-rocket to tell everybody what he was about, and sallied forth 
at the head of eighty men to overthrow the English Government. 
This gallant army, after murdering Lord Kilwarden and two or 
three other peaceable citizens in the streets, very soon began 
to tail off rapidly, and by the time he had got some little dis- 
tance, his force was reduced to nine “ lieutenant-generals and 


. colonels,” bearing the commission of the future Republic, and ten 


rank and file. Of course he fled, and was in due time hunted 
down. The English Government might have safely treated this 
poor visionary according to his real character, and shut him up 
in Bedlam. It was not worth while to make such a man a hero. 
Even after his execution, the contretemps which had been so 
fatal to him still pursued his memory. | am gave him his one 
chance of enduring fame by recording his romantic love for Miss 
Curran and his early doom, in the exquisite lines beginning 
She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps, 
And lovers around her are sighing, 
But she coldly turns from their gaze and weeps, 
For her heart in his grave is lying. 
But, as ill luck would have it, she did nothing of the kind. Far 
from turning away from her sighing lovers in this discouraging 
manner, she married one of them two years after the execution— 
urged thereto, as some biographer quoted by Dr. Madden roman- 
tically suggests, “by the conviction of her painfully dependent 
state.” 


Dr. Madden is very angry with the moral code that judges of the 
lawfulness of a rebellion by its issue. He seems to think that every 
charge of blood shed for vain and impracticable ends is disposed 
of by the plea of “ generous enthusiasm.” It is a doctrine only 
too popular, and one that has teemed with calamity to many a 
generation of mankind. The maxim that the end justifies the 
means is scarcely so dangerous as the maxim that the motive 
justifies the act. There is no truth which historians are so bound 
to inculeate, and which they are so slow to recognise, as the 
exceeding wickedness of folly. To cherish a pet dream at the 
cost of other men’s lives and fortunes is as selfish as any other 
mode of sacrificing the tuum tothe meum. If Emmet had chosen 
to use his common sense, and calmly face the facts that were 
before him, he must have known that his enterprise could bear 
no other fruit than slaughter and misery, and an aggravation of 
the oppression under which he chafed. But common sense was 
the last thing he thought of consulting. He has left us a record 
of the principles of reasoning on which his course was taken :— 

T have little time to look at the thousand difficulties which still lie between 

me and the completion of my wishes: that those difficulties will likewise 
disappear I have ardent and, I trust, rational hopes; but if it is not to be 
the case, I thank God for having gifted me with a sanguine disposition. 
To that disposition I run from reflection; and if my hopes are without 
foundation—if a precipice is opening under my feet from which duty will 
not suffer me to run back, I am grateful for that sanguine disposition which 
leads me to the brink and throws me down, while my eyes are still raised to 
the visions of happiness that my fancy formed in the air. 
It never seems to have occurred to him that the “ sanguine dis- 
position that was throwing him down” was also throwing down 
the prospects and [see pin the lives of numbers of other men. 
No culprit can be held responsible for any crime if the blindness 
of wilful self-delusion, such as this, is to serve as a defence. 


THE WASHINGTONS.* 


hey moral and theological novel has long been recognised 
as a bore, if not as something worse; and it is pretty gene- 
rally understood by this time, that the proper end and object of 
fiction is to amuse. Ifa writer can inform and elevate his readers 
while he amuses them, all the better; and a really good work of 
fiction, whatever may be its specialty, will always be instructive. 
But an author must always fail more or less signally as a 
novelist, if his chief — is merely to convey useful or curious 
information under the disguise of romance. ane the general 
want of interest even in very clever and painstaking attempts to 
represent the life and manners of past ages, when the author's 
object is mainly polemical or antiquarian. Such tales as Valerius, 
and Charmione, and Fabiola are, after all, dreary reading. 
There are, of course, some exceptions to the rule. Scott and 
Thackeray have been able to throw themselves, as it were, into 
other states of society ; and Bulwer Lytton and Kingsley have 
shown how to combine spirited and accurate presentments of the 
life and manners of Pompeii and Alexandria with a very high 
amount of human interest. No such pretension, however, is sus- 
itained by Mr. Simpkinson in his recent novel, called, Zhe Wash- 
ingtons. It isa production of almost unexampled dryness and 


heaviness. Religious novels have, at least for the most part, the 
* merit of a strong spice of active animosity and uncharitableness, 
’ but the mere archeological tale is dulness itself. We remember 


to have seen an attempt by an antiquarian lady to make a love- 
story out of the Bayeux tapestry, but even this was a more 
hopeful task than to create a romance out of some old tombstones 
and household accounts. Mr. Simpkinson, finding himself in the 
agreeable position of a Northamptonshire incumbent, with a 
noble earl for his squire, sets himself the most laudable task of 
investigating the antiquities of his parish. There were certain 
monuments and epitaphs in his church and churchyard, and 
Lord Spencer’s library at Althorp contained an irén chest of 


* The Washingtons. A Tale of a Country Parish in the Seventeenth 
y John Nassau Simpkinson, 
1860, 


forgotten account-books of the seventeenth century. The rector 
was most usefully employed in exploring the one and deciphering 
the other. There are hostsof excellent publications, from the quarto 
pages of the Archeologia to the fugitive leaves of the litest formed 

ociety for studying local antiquities, which would have printed the 
Household Books of Althorp at large ; and the Bringtou epitaphs, 
withevery point orabbreviation given in facsimile, wou'd have been 
avery godsend to some of our lively archeological contemporaries. 
And then the fact that certain Washingtons, presumed ancestors 
of the great American hero, were commemorated on tlie said 
tombstones, might have formed the subject of endless communi- 
cations and replies, from both sides of the Atlantic, in Notes and 
Queries. But all these chances of distinction have been thrown 
away by the Rector of =. His evil genius suggested the 
thought that out of these dry bones he might create a seven- 
teenth-century romance. Accordingly, he presents the public 
with a handsome volume, resplendent on back and sides with the 
gilt armorial bearings of the Washington family, and striped all 
over like a zebra with the heraldic bars and mullets which have 
been glorified into the stars and stripes of the Republican flag. 
Two-thirds of this gorgeous book are occupied by a story of the 
most inconceivable tenuity of argument and poverty of detail, and 
the remaining portion consists of inventories, and miscellaneous 
extracts from the Althorp archives. The problem which Mr. 
Simpkinson has set himself is to construct a story in which the 
contemporary Spencers and helpers, oe as he finds them 
commemorated in the Althorp and Brington documents and 
registers, figure as the dramatis persone. e seems to suppose 
that additional truthfulness and point are secured to his romance 
by the device of fitting to all the characters introduced the actual 
names borne by the parson and clerk, the housekeeper and 
grooms, and all the other worthies of the parish of Brington or 
the mansion of Althorp. ‘ Between the parish register,” he says, 
“on the one hand, with its exact array of names, its stern life- 
facts, and its curious incidental notices—and the account books 
on the other, with all their varied details of everyday life—such 
a vivid picture of the period rose before me that J was induced 
to work it out, and even venture to believe that others may judge 
it to possess a more than local interest.” We regret to say that 
this is, in our case, an unfounded hope; and we are obliged to 
differ altogether from the author as to what constitutes a “ vivid 
picture” of the past. 

The new facts which Mr. Simpkinson has collected about the 
Washington family are slight and unimportant, and these he has 
so interwoven with what was already known about the subject from 
the researches of Baker, the historian of Northamptonshire, and 
with his own conjectures, that it is difficult to distinguish the 
false from the true. Considering the interest naturally attaching 


“to the most trifling details of Washington's ancestry in the minds 


of American hero-worshippers, it is quite unjustifiable, for example, 
to assume, without documentary authority, that John, the emigrant, 
was educated at Westminster School. Mr. Simpkinson further 
lumes himself upon the discovery, from the Althorp Household 
ks, that this John Washington was knighted by James I. 
between January and March, 1623. But it seems to us that this 
fact throws some slight degree of doubt upon the identity of the 
emigrant with the Washinguon of Brington. This identification is 
after all little more than presumptive, though it was accepted by 
the first President, and is endorsed by his biographers, Jared 
Sparks and Washington Irving. But, considering that the Wash- 
ington who emigrated to Virginia did so, as it is agreed, upon 
Royalist pt. during the time of the Commonwealth, it 
seems somewhat improbable that he dropped his title, or that 
it was forgotten by his descendants. Upon the strength of this 
knighthood, however, Mr. Simpkinson further finds for his hero 
a hitherto unsuspected matrimonial connexion with one Mary 
Curtis, whose mural monument still remains in Islip church. 
Baker had either overlooked this circumstance, or had rejected 
its pertinence to the emigrant Washington. But, if it was really 
this Sir John Washington who went to America, we have here 
evidence that he was widowed in 1624, leaving three sons, 
Mordaunt, John, and Philip, “ of whom,” says Mr. Simpkinson, 
“no genealogist has taken account as yet.” The date of the 
emigration being taken to be 1657, we confess to some doubts 
whether the first exile was really this Sir John Washington. 
For he must have been at least — years of age at that date. 
To have been widowed in 1624, with three sons already born, 
he must have been married about 1620, and born before the 
close of the preceding century. 

The following strange paragraph will, we think, damage an 
credit Mr. wish to claim as an original histories! 
inquirer:— 

It is a conjecture again on and not ascertained fact, that he had 
a place at Court tary the King ana that his manor of South Cave was 

iven him, or procured for him, by George Villiers Duke of Buckingham. 

erhaps these matters might be thoroughly made —e those who know 
in the su ertake the inves ve neither opportuni 


it wey surely be asked, in reply, why then he wrote the present 


Upon the whole, we cannot see that the present writer has 
thrown much light on the ancestry of Washington, His best 
suggestion seems to be that the Sir John who took -refuge in 
after being implicated in the Royalist | of 
1656, carried his son John with him; and that to the latter, 
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rather than to his father, are to be assigned the campaign against 
the Indians and the marriage with Ann Pope which are recorded 
by American tradition, But is it not more likely than this, that 
this younger John—born, as the Islip tablet shows, before 1624— 
was himself the conspirator and the refugee? This supposition 
would get rid of the difficulty of the dates, and would nut compel 
us to believe that the emigrant laid aside his knightly title. 
The subject of the Washington pedigree is interesting enough on 
both sides of the Atlantic to justify Mr. Simpkinson in his specu- 
lations and inquiry. But he has been singularly ill-advised in 
attempting to weave his slender facts into a romance. It is a 
chance whether any one will be at the pains, even by the help of 
his sopra. to discriminate the imaginary from the true. To 
any who are really anxious to investigate the English antecedents 
of the great President, we may observe that the recently pub- 
lished Visitation of Yorkshire, by Sir W. Dugdale, in 1666, 
gives a pedigree of the Washingtons of Adwicke, a collateral 
branch, bearing the same arms—argent, two bars and in chief 
three mullets gules, a crescent for difference. 

We must leave the loves of John Washington and Amy Curtis, 
and of Philip Curtis and Amy Washington, for the votaries of 
the gentlest dulness. There is not a spark of life from the first 
page to the last. Mr. Simpkinson has taken some pains with 
the character of Master Campian, the parson of Brington; but 
he has quite failed to convince us that such a specimen of via 
media theology and insipid liberalism—the beau ideal, seemingly, 
of his own type of the “‘country parson”—was a possible pheno- 
menon in that age. The rector has studied human life in a 
very narrow field indeed. We give him credit for diligence in 
reading, as he says he has done, Bacon, Winwood, Harington, 
Stow, Rushworth, Fuller, and others, besides the contemporary 
dramatists, in order to learn the phraseology of the first half of 
the seventeenth century. But a more feeble imitation of the 


vigorous and racy talk of that age has never fallen under our 


notice. A few local terms and phrases and the most preposterous 
bad grammar form the simple elements of this writer’s recipe 
for concocting the rustic omy of his chosen period. 

He is more at home with his inventories and extracts from the 
Althorp household books. Here will be found a really very 
curious uccount of the provisions, &c., laid in for the banquet 
given to Chailes I. and Henrietta Maria, in August, 1634, 
amounting to considerably more than 1300/., exclusive of the 
value of the home produce of the estates. And Lady Penelope 
Spencer's housekeeping-book, of which two weeks are given, is 
singularly minute and elaborate, registering all the food con- 
sumed, with its estimated price. These accounts are well worthy 
of publication in full, and an analysis of them would be most 
useful and instructive. We are much struck with the quantity 
of fish, fresh and salted, consumed by the household. Larks, 
“hearns”—nine in one week—blackbirds, and plovers were 
eaten; and sugar was used extensively. Two pounds of hard 
sugar were given out for “sillie bubes” (as the good lady spelt 
“sillabubs”), and there was an allowance of one pound, at 1s. 2$d., 
to “ Nurse Macharnes.” The only proper place for this volume 


‘is an antiquarian shelf; but its sober neighbours will be scandalized 


by its gay exterior and its airy pretensions to be a work of fiction. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J ULLIEN FESTIVAL, on TUESDAY, 31st JULY, at the 


ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, for the BENEFIT of MADAME JULLIEN. On which 
occasion the Proprietors of the Royal Surrey Gardens have in the most generous manner 
laced the entire establishment and the proceeds at the disposal of Madame Jullien. The 
‘collowing celebrated artists have also most_kindly volunteered their valuable services, 
ratuitously, for this occasion. Vocalists—Madame Catherine Hayes, Madame Gassier, 
Marie Brunetti (of Her Majesty’s Theatre, kind permission of E.T. Smith. 
M 


mission of Colonel Lord F, Paulett, C.B.), under the direction of Mr. Godfrey ; the Band of 
the Fusilier Guards (by kind Pi nn of Colonel Ridley), under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Godfrey, Junr. Conductors—Mr. Alfred Mellon, Conductor of the Orchestra) 

nion; Dr. James Peck; Mr. Emile Berger ; and M. Benedict. The Programme will 
inelude Jullien’s celebrated British Army Quadrilles, English Quadrilles, and his Last 
Waltz (first time of Performance), Admission, 1s.; ss Circle, 8s.; Second Circle, 2s.; 
Gallery, 1s. extra. aces can be secured at Messrs. Chappells’, 50, New Bond-street ; 
Mr. Sams’, 1, St. James's-street; Messrs. Keith and Prowse’s, 48, Cheapside ; and Pigott’s, 
K ingt Concert at Half-past Six. 


W ASHINGTON FRIEND’S GRAND MUSICAL AND 
PICTORIAL ENTERTAINMENT, entitled TWO HOURS in CANADA and the 
UNITED STATES, illustrating American, indian, Emigrant, and Negro Life, with his 
Songs, Anecdotes, and Melodies. Daily at Three and Eight o’clock. Stalls, 3s.; Are 
Gallery, 1s. Secretary, Mr. W. Epwarps.—St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


WILL CLOSE IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW.—Mr. T. J. BARKER’S 
GREAT PICTURE, containing the only authentic PORTRAIT of LORD CLYDE, 
painted at Luecknow.—AGNEW and SON’S GALLERY, 5, Pail-mall. 
Admission Sixpence. All Cards issned available until! close of Exhibition. 


-J ERUSALEM.—M UST CLOSE SHORTLY.—These Grand 


Pictures, by SELOUS, must soon leave London to fulfil Engagements made for their 


28.; 


Exhibition in seme of the Provincial Cities. Upwards of fifty thousand persons have in- 
spected these extraordinary and interesting Works of Art at HAYWARD and LEGGATT’S, 
3 Cornhill, where they will remain on view for a few days, Admission free. 


[To TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS.—PASSPORTS and 
VISES PROCURED, without personal attendance, by applying to C. GOODMAN, 
Agent (Successor to LEIG# and Co.), 407, Strand. N.B.—Circular of Instructions Post Free. 


O CAPITALISTS.—A. Gentleman of active business habits, 
who can command a Capital of at least £5000, can be introduced as a PARTNER in an 
OLD ESTABLISHED PUBLISHING HOUSE, Apply by letter to Messrs, TERRELL and 
CHAMBERLAIN, 39, Basinghail-street, London, E.c, 


MONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers in 


either Service, or Heirs to Eu Estates, on their notes of hand, or on rever- 


tailed 
sionary, freehold, leasehold, life interests, annuities, policies, or other property.—Apply to 
A.B., 6, Norris-strect, St. James’s, 


‘THE REV. PHILIP SMITH, late Head Master of Mill 


Hill School, RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUP The SESSION BEGINS 
= the Ist of AUGUST. Further particulars on application.—St. James’s Lodge, Croydon, 


y, 8. 


TUITION IN THE HIGHLAN DS.—A Clergyman residing 
f th t pict: d healt’ stricts, ive 
to prepare for Oxford or the Army. For terms, &c., address PRESBYTER, care of Messrs, 
R. GRANT and SON, Booksellers, Edinburgh. 
Loch and River Fishing, and occasional Shooting, are afforded. 


HAGUE, HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURBEY, Bev 
A HUNTINGFORD, D.C.L., has 
smith to the above address, where he continues to prepare boys for Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, Rugby, and other Public Schools. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS on the 25th of AUGUST. 


()4KHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND, RE-OPENS AUG. 9rx. 
of considerable Value, are attached per Annum cock. te the 


NEW COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD.—The School having 
been placed upon a new footing, and the premises much enlarged, it is proposed 
INCREASE the NUMBER of BOARDERS not on the Foundation. The Tosnene Boye 
are prepared for the Winchester College Election—the Seniors for the University. For 
partion ‘ars apply to Rev. W. TUCKWELL, 28, Holywell, Oxford, Head Master. 


KN G'S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—The THIRD TERM, 
1800, will commence on the 6th AUGUST. MAURICE DAY, M.A., ee 
The regular School Course comprises Divinity, English, Greek, Latin matics, 
French, German, ying, and Natural Science. Pupils may be specially prepared for 
the Universities and the Public Services. 
The Head Master receives Twelve Boarders at an annual charge of Eighty Guineas... 
There are now THREE VACANCIES. 
For further particulars apply to Rev. M. Day, Worcester. 


BIRKEN HEAD PROPRIETARY SCHOOL (LIMITED), 
BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
Head Master—The Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M.A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; Bell’s University Scholar ; 
First-class in Classical Tripos; 
And late Second Master of King Edward’s Grammar School, Shelborve, Dorset ; 
Assisted by competeut Under and Foreign Masters. 

The SCHOOL will OPEN on MONDAY, the 6th AUGUST next. 
Appliqsions for the Admission of Pupils to be made to the Secretary, from whom full 


particulars can be obtained, 
ILLIAM J. Jun., Secretar, 


y pe 
of very high standing, whose Sons have passed distinguished Examinations. One of them 
obtained nearly the highest number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination last 


MEDICAL—A Surgeon, with extensive Private and Hospital 


intending to enter the 
Mr. W. H. MEepp, Heaton Norris, Stockport. 


BUTLER, single, aged 37. Two Years’ Character. Under- 


stands Brewing.—M. C., 35, George-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


T HE TURKISH BATH, Charlotte-street, Palace-street, 
Pimlico, near Buckingham-gate, is OPEN to the Public DAILY (Sunday excepted), 
from Seven A.M., till Nine P.M. 


H YDROPATHY —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT. Upper Norwood mage with every comfort, within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
The latter can have the advantage, if desired, of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


H YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 


Surrey.—This Establishment is now OPEN for the reception of Patients, under the 
superintendence of the present Proprietor, Dr. E. W. Lanz, M. . Edin., Author of 
“Hydropathy ; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second Edition. John Churchill, New Burlington- 
street. All applications to be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. Kine. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgiwm) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 
titianers, prove that a’half-pint of DR, DE JONGHs Oil is equal in remedial effects to 
—_ of any other kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 


t. 
Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids. 


OPINION OF EDWIN LANKESTER, Es@., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

te Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical School, Superintendent 
= si the Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &c. &c. ll 

“T consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its tion 
by the personal attention of A good a Chemist and intolligest a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the with which I am acquainted. 
Hence I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under his tee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards g i and medicinal efficacy, 

“8, Savile-row, W., Ist August, 1859.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; and 
labelled with DR. DE JONGH’S signature, WITHOUT wat om oak POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ELLING OFF.—TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING 
CASES, &c.—Messrs. BRIGGS offer the whole of their large and costly Stock at an 
immense reduction, to avoid injury during the extensive alterations which will be imme- 
liately commenced, consisting of Drossing and Writing Cases, xes, Travelling 
Bags, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery 
Cases, Superior Cutlery, &e. &c, Also, an Elegant Assortment of Articles suitable for 

Presents, Archery Prizes, &c. 

27, Piecadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall, Established Forty Years. 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC. 

TURERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBUR 
PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., much regret the inconvenience which they fear such 
their Customers as have visited their Warerooms re last few weeks must have 
suffered from the dust, us well as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress. 

WILLIAM SMBEE and SONS have pleasure in announcing that these are pow ecuapleted, 
and comprise the addition to their already very extensive Premises of SIX NEW WARE- 


Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent) and Bedroom Furniture, is now contain 
Sixt j Mate 


Draperies, &c. &c. 
I king these additions to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have given 
vatly increased accommodation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM FURNI 
DEPARTMENT, and especially have added largely to their Stock of IRON and B. 

They ha " st prepared, for the use of their Customers and the Pu a NEW 
BOOR OF DIBIGNS OF IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER WITH BEDUCED 
LISTS OF PRICES OF BEDDING, which will be forwarded upon application, 

WILLIAM SMEE and SONS strongly urge upon in Purchasers the advantage 
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OTICE OF DIVIDEND. HANK OF DEEQSIT 
0. ndon 
at the 1 rate of Five. rs Cent. Dor on on Deposit 


July 10th, PETER MORRISON, Managixg Director, 
Prospectuses and Forms sent free on application. 


PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION.—ESTABLISHED 1840. 
TRUSTEES. 


| W. Geo, Prescott, 
Baron L, de Rothschild, M.P. 


Thomeow Hankey 
Mutual Life Assurance for all classes. 
e whole of the Profits te divided among the members. 
ition is especially invited to ylang of Paid-up Policies, by which all payments 


after a fixed period are secured to th 
WILLIA: MAS LINFORD, Secretary. 
No. 15, Moorgate-street, June 30th, 1860. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY; AND 57, CHARING-cRosS, WESTMINSTER, 


DIRECTORS. 
Octavius E. Coo 5 Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Willlam Cotton F.R.S, William James Lancaster 
John Davis, Esq Benjamin Shaw, 
Jas. A. Goria , Matthew Waitin, 


Edward Mawkine: Jun. vill, 
This ny offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
(HOD ERAT E RATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. 
LOW RATES without Participation i 


e 


d Security, in sums of not less than 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET th the 1gonstant 
advice of our ented Statesman, Sir R. Peel. 
COMPANY axe till sang ing Tea as usual at 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen's. 


TE A.—1000 Boxes very. strony and choice Black Tea just 
ex “ ett Wi 101bs.each, These Teas 

26, Cornhill, E.C. th to the Merchant CHAN’ ana 

per lh. One-Quarter Pound Sample may be 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea on . wy J William-street, City, Londor , 


Good useful Tea, 28. 6d 44. Rich Souch: 
, 38, 3s. 10d., and 4s, Cotes t carriage free to ong 
railway station or Tarkett town A Price Current ttre post on application, 


referred best Arrowroot. Puddings, Custards, Bignomenge 


SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED 


one tions to 8 oints, an me e 
mand has unprineipl led trade ers to a ‘Sut 
{GEN UINE” all bear Lea = PERRINs’ name on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crossk and BLacKWELL, London, and all respectable Oilmen and Grocers, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors i in Ordinary to Her 
Majest, invite attention to their PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other 
Table De! the of which are pre: 
wholesomeness and C. and B. have for many years en. 
supplying Her Majes with their Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly 
recommended are—Pickles and Tart goo descri — Sa 
Soho Sauce, Essence cited 


Meat. 
use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, and Aromatic Mustard, Carsta’ 
and Osborne Sauce. To be of all ie Oilman G 

n. 


1809. 
NO8TH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER AND ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Head Office—64, Princes Street, Epinsuren. 
London Office—4, New Lorusvry. 


CHAIRMAN OF LONDON Boarpd—SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
BANKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
DOBIE, Esq., Lancaster-place. 
Accumulated £1,031,454 0 O 
Annual 179,083 11 11 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1860. 

POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR 

WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
During the year 1859, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £440,918 0 0 
Policies are by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. 

Ninety per cent. of the Profits are divided amongst Policy-holders Insured on the Partici- 
pating Seaie. 

At the las' Sist D ber, 1858, the ascertained Profit on the business 
during the oS ee seven years amounted to £136,000. 

The attention of the Public is specially called to the DoUBLE INsURANCE SysTEM— 
HALF PREMIUM SystTEM~and ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SYSTEM—lately adopted at this 
Office. For full particulars, reference is made to the Prospectus of the Company. 

No extra Premium charged for Members of Volunteer Corps. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company Insure inst Fire most descriptions of , at the lowest rates of 
Premium corresponding to the risk. Rents of Buildings also Insured, 


uses and all necessary information be ol bentnet on application at No. 4, 
ueowiee BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, or any of the Agents int in the Country. 


4, New peak: Baidings Lothbury, R. STRACHAN, Secretary. 


THE STANDARD LIFE A ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
SPECIAL N NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


All 
first Division of Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 


1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL 289,231 13 6 


Annual Average A effected dui the Son Teams, ef 
Ha L¥ A MILLION STERLING 


WILL. THOS. “THOMSON, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident le 
The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. 
.. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET. 


. 8, GEORGE STREET Pas Office). 
UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


CHAMPAGNE SILLERY SEC MOUSSEUX, 
a magnificent Wine, only 78s. per dozen. 
CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, 1847. 


CONTINENTAL WINE COMPANY LIMITED). 
T ST. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE STR Cc. 
Wines of > growers and sold at prices. 


Claret, 223., 248., 36s., ., 603. free delivered in 
308., 368., 54s. Dozen free Station in Eng- 


as imported, 8 b0s., 55s. 
The COMPANY’S OWN PORT and SHERRY, 2%s., highly recommended. 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by. 


Baro’ be had the finest 
Messrs. PARK ARKER, have REDUCED the PRI of this 
‘highly esteemed 


4s. 6d. dozen I. jal Pints. 
Address HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co., 5}, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


TOVE GRATES, KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 
CHIMNEY- prison, FENDERS, and_FIRE-L RONS. —An unexampled asso’ ent of 
e Grates in fine cast, Berlin black, steel and ormoln, and of Fende: 
-Lrons, and Chimney -Pieces, at the lowest possi’ le prices, at DWAEDS, SON, 
oars txtensive SHOW-ROOMS, 49, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, W., exactly 
ite the Conservatory Entrance to the Pantheon Bazaar. e beautiful Porcelain 
in t = 2 to Edwards’ 
and the 1m; tcheners sizes. Warm Baths 
4 For 3 years in Poland-street adjoining, 


STOCKEN and CO., 53, imehatinal, Quadrant, beg to in- 


form the py Gentry, and Public that they have now o1 wan en a Fy 
STOCK, with all the recent improvements in CASES DRESS NG 
Despatch Boxes, Tourists’ Cases, Reticules, and Car e Bags, Mediw Mounted 
velope Cases in various styles, Blotting Books and Tnktands ~] ones, — cl Cases, Scent 
Bookslides, and numerous articles in pearl, 
mac Bibles ‘and Chureh Services, mounted in = . r with a superior 
of Stationery of description. Wedding and Invi! ‘tation 


Cards, &c., on the shortest no 
MAPPIN A. AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 
and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


| Good. | Medium. | Superior. 

1 doz. Zebdle Knives, Ivory handles | £0138 0 | £100 | £15 0 
1 doz. Cheese K: 010 0 015 0 150 
1 pair Extra size ditto | 056 080 6 
1 for shar 026 03s 6 046 


Ay CO.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES, KNIVES, 
SCISSORS will be found on trial to be unequalled, 


MAPPIN CO., 77 and OXFORD-STREET, THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: Royal CUTLER: WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and CO. have no connexion whatever wie any other house ofa similar 
name in London 


BATH and TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WA The stock CO is os —— largest, newest, and mos 
submitted to ablic, and marked a! pres 
to make his establishment the most shed in = 
7s. 6d. ; gpowers, £3 to £5 12s. 

138. 3d. to Sis. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, H Hot ana ‘ol ar, and 
Camp Shower Baths. i 


TEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.—The “a 


assortment of London-made TEA URNS in the World (including all the recent nov 
many of which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BU IN’S, from 30s. to £6, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assort- 
ment of TEA ~TRAYS and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, 
New Oval Papier Mache Trays, per Set of Three... from 2s. 0d. to 10 Guineas. 
Ditto, Tran ditto 

Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Bread Baskets, equally low. 


WILLIAM §&. 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen n Kanges, Lam Trays, , Ur 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet es Nerden Brass Bedsteads, Beddin, 
and Cabinet Furniture, &c., with end Frans of the Twenty large 
at 30, Oxford-street, i, 14, 2,8, and 4, Newman-street 4,5, 6, Perry’s-place 


cash, for the BEST SCREENED 
Purfleet 
8.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, S.E. 


1, Newman-m 
chalaton BEST COKE, as supplied by 2, her 
BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 


Coals.- ——BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’ 
street, Biackfriars, E.C. 
COMPOUND, patented for preventing an and other iz peste. 


destroying 
Gardener's , Cot and Field, 1s, retail 
all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT (Limited). 


TS, CAPITALISTS. §.— £1000, to £1 £1500.—An Income of not less 


TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SUMMER.— 


luxuries of the present Age, none can be obtained 
bor ofthe half, the most delightful coolness, au agreeable’ fagran, 
m mos an 
perfume. at this period of the season cate the from off, or 


prev 
---- BA sity or turning grey, will prevent its fu and 800! 
n. who really desire to have bea itiful hair, eit! her wit wave or curl 
use it daily. It is also celebrated for stren: theni the hair, pada it from scurf, 
imitative wash can equal it, "Price 30. @s., and tle, only. 
o im can 8. 
22, Wellington-street. Strand, woo. 


A VOID PILLS AND MEDICIN ES; they invariably 
aggravate and perpetuate diseases; their annoyance, intment, and ex 
may avoided by persons in indifferent health sending only thet] to BA 
mt-street, W., London, and they will rece’ t the 
OWN GUIDE,” or natural restorer, m ort 


digestion, strong nerves,.sound lungs, and refreshing sleep, to the most enfeebled, in- 
suring the removal of indigestion (dyspepsia) liver nausea, 
qpilepey, sis, debility, nerveas palpitation, cough, ‘asthina, consumpt 
ulency, ousness, fevers, sore throats, roats, catarrhs, 
noises in the ears, at, impurities erupti neuralgia, irrita- 


| 
j 
q 
- — | 
= 
i] 
BONUS OF 1861. 
ALL POLICIES effected prior lus Seale of Premium, will 
in the nen | 
| 
| 
These Table Knives are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices charged. They F 
are made from the very best steel, and the handies are so secured that they cannot become : 
loose in hot water. It isin consequence of Messrs. MAPPIN and Co. being manufacturers, 14 
i 
| 
made 
The 
of 500 Illustrations of his 
i 
DUBLIN | 
| 
i. 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
LAVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, Broomssvury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g.,Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded. 


ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION 


ihe and Mural Painting— Decoratio n_ Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
Designs and Estimates furnished, Pricea Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
Oonc! CHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. —MR. R. DAMON, of 


month, is frome his ply or Single 
on aivantageous terms. SELES Soe Priced talogue), 'OREIGN 
eneric and other Series. Collections of Foss Rocks m £2 to £50, 
Casts of rare Fossils, &c. For particulars, see Catalogue of Prices, aor panes. 


and MINERALOGY.—Elenientary Collections, 
greatly YT the study TENN | NT branches of Science, can be 
had at 3. Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 


8, 
Mr. TENNANT age. rivate eplogieat Alana in Mineraloxy Gooldey. 


Bai J. and D. NICOLL’S ESTABLISHMENTS for 


* GENTLEMANLY and MODERATE-PRICED CLOTHING. 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


THE CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, used in Private Life, as well ~ for Volunteer Corps. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Nie CORNHILL, E.C. ; 


CLOTHING G for YOUTH.—The Nickerbocker, the Highland 


Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, Riding Habits, and Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 

Season, an . In 

branch will be remove’ to the rear of the old Establishment. 


Vy ISITORS to the SEASIDE and TOURISTS will find 
much ease and comfort in the NEUTRAL-COLOURED LOOSE COAT, fastened by 
or more wit with Trousers and Vest, all of one as original introduced 
Messrs. NICOL Regen -street and Cornhill. They recommend — a Black Velvet 
‘oat, apt for coutitnen sceaing a kind of half-dress morning coat a fine black cloth is 
. Specially prepared. This garment is edged with braid and cut somewhat as a riding-coat, 

and is getting into general use. 


J. and D. NICOLL are repared, at short notice, to 
COURT, SUITS and Live RIES, by applying to them in 


ONITON, IRISH FLOUNCES AND 
The most medium house for Ladies’ Wedding Orders sah tone Outfits, where every 
article is to be obtained of the best materials and hand make, at the lowest possible prices, 
A. BLACKBORNE’S BRUXELLES AND IRISH DEPOT, 
85, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


SHIRTS. —UNEQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 
fit. Sizes or measures registered for future Orders; and FAMILY HOSIERY iu 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS, VESTS and DRAWERS of the best descriptions and newest styles 
in every material for the season. 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


HANDSOME] BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 


nad SON’S ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use an for tro  ¢ ion) siimates; Handsome Iron Bedstends with brass mount- 
ings aud ¢ and slegantiy apanne lain Iron Bedsteads for servants; every description of 
that is manufactured, in yy birch, walnut-tree woods, polish 
deal all, fitted with bedding an: iture ¢ complete, as well as every de+ 
scription of Bed-room Furniture, 


 “FLRAL ANT D SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
containin izns and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of £4 beget Articles of 
Bed-room Furniture, pent free hy post.—HRAL and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-roo: 

Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


DRI PICCADILLY, invites jon to his elecant Stock of 
TRAVELLING ted complet CASES, Writing Cases, 


DE FAD CH BOXES and CA GE BAGS in trict, 
MEDIAEVAL MOUNT ED “ENVELOPE CASES, BLOTTING IKS, and TANDS 
en Scent Caskets Bini ASeS, CASES choice Cutlery, Work, Netting. Glove 


es. Tue new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also’ a choice variety of 
ELEGANC TES ‘aud Nov ELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION too various to 
be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILL 
NDON N, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 


i HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
often comurring mg to literary characters, persons of 

answer obtain on ca 


description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, his ‘office being furnished with 
large and choice assortment of TyPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC an 

her Presses, and every modern improvement in the sranping Art. ASPECIMEN Book o 
TYPpEs, and information for Authors, sent on applicatio: 


RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, LONDON. ; 
PoE SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. per Quarter: 


and 2 rs on estterms. A List tis on application. 
“PER CENT. DISCOUNT, and sent carriage or POST FREE, P.O. Orders 


EDWARD THOMPSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


A UNT DOROTHY’S WILL may be seen at all the principal 
Libraries and Booksellers. 
E. MARLBOROUGH and Co., Publishers, London. 


This day is published, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 


TM LAWYER AND HIS PROFESSION : a Series of 
Letters to a Solicit By J. ORTON SMITH 
V. and R, STEVENS and Sons, H. Sweet, and W. MAXWELL, Law Publishers, | 


HAVET’S NEW FRENCH WORK.—On the 1st of August. 


STUDIES: Conversations on an entirely new jen, 


Reading Lessons from sapeee © rench Writers. By ALFRED HAVET, Author of 
The French Class-book, 


London : W. ALLAN; SIMPEIN and Co. 


13, Mant STREET, 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


"TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOO 
and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and CHINA; 
“Oriental and Western Siberia.” Dedicated to With Eighty- 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, w with 
SPORTING ADVENTURES a» THE VALE OF CASHMERE. Edited by M 
TAINEER. 8vo, with Illustrations, 1 ond 
“This vol is altogether a enaee one. It is written with zest, and has been 

with one, "The incidents and ventures of the journey are most ost fascinating to a sports- 
man and very interesting to a traveller.”—Atheneum. 


T)OMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 
the COU By of ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND, By FOLKESTONE 

WILLIAMS, F.G.S. Three Vols., with Portraits, 31s. 6d, 

“An interesting, pleasant, and instructive book.”—Spectator, 


SIX M MONTHS IN REUNION: aClergyman’s Holiday, and 
How H t. By the Rev. P. BEATON, M.A. Two Vols., with Ilustrations, 21s, 
“This with anecdote and information. _Literary Gazette. 


NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT 
Captalt inte Madras Cavahy.. Two Vols. sro, with illustrations, (Just ready) 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. _ Price bs. 
bound and illustrated, forming Vol. XT. of HURST and ae STAND. 
LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of PULAR MODERN WORK: 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
Bane AND FREE. By the Author of “Caste,” &c. 


Three Vols. 
very good novel. The whole is capitally written.” —Chronicl 
wA clever apa, interesting novel. It has great power, and the story is well sustained.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


CHURCH. Two Volumes. 
“This is a work of pow er and ability. There is originality 7p th the ig plot, vigour in the 


style, and interest in the characters; and, moreover, a tone rness, and 
moderation to opponents seldom met w vith.” pou. 


LORD FITZWARINE. By Scrvtator, Author of “The 
Master of the Hounds,” &. Three Vols., with Illustrations. 
“ A stirring, sparkling story, full of force, and replete with striking events.”—Sun. 


NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C. 8S. Savite. 


Three Vols. (Just ready.) 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MURCHISON.— GEOLOGICAL MAP OF 


AND WALES, with ‘the to most Rece 


RAMSAY.—GEOLOGICAL. “MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By ANpreEw C. Ramsay, F.R.S. and G.S., Local Director of the Geological 
frrvey of Great Britain, and Professor of Geology at the Government School of 

ines. Scale, 12 miles to linch; size, 86inches af 42. ce 21s. on sheet; 258. in 
case ; 30s. on roller. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


TRAVELLING MAPS, 


Based on the Plates designed by the Socicty for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, with the Latest Corrections. , 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING RAILWAY AND ROAD 
MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALLS. Scale, 12 miles to the ineh. “Full eoloured, on 


STANFORD’S TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND, 


with the Coach-roads and Hei of Mountains, &c,; showing also the 
Rivers, Canals, Lochs, Islands, & 2 miles to 1 inch. Full coloured, on 
sheet, 2s. 6d.; case, 3s, ‘6d. ; : roller, 8s. 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING ROAD AND RAILWAY 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP OF NORTH AND 


SOUTH WALES. Coloured and folded in cover, 18,; on cloth, in case, 2s. 6d, 


Also, PLANS OF LONI DON (wit ith th the ty Districts is plainly 
EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, the most importan’ 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, S,.W. 


TO ASTRONOMERS, &c. 
Just published, a New Edition of 


SIx MAPS OF THE STARS ON THE GNOMONIC 


PROJECTION, designed and constructed by Sir JoHN WILLIAM LUBBOCK, Bart., 
and published under the superintentience of the Society bs the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
edge. s New Issue is py, ORCHARD DayMAN, A. and contains 
the Objects. in Vice-Admiral Cycle. Price 3s. plain; 6s. coloured. 


London: STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 


This day, price 2s., ornamental boards, Feap. 8v 


ROBERT B. BROUGH.—* MARSTON LYN CH ;” his Life 
his Friends and Victories and_ Defeats, his Kicks and Half- 
pence. sonal Biography, By RopE . BROUGH. With Portrait and a Memoir 
of the author by GEORGE Kuaustus 

London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. i 


This day, il!ustrated by Birket Foster, price 2s., Fcap. 8vo, 


MONT BLANC. By Ausert With Memoir of the 
Author, by EpMunp YATES. 

*.* Whoever ore th the gratification ofhaving heard Albert Smith’s Lecture on Mont 
Blanc, should order this most agreeable account of his Ascent, its Incidents, Anecdotes, 


and Peculiariti 
London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet-strect. 


CYCLOPADIA.—ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Sa wee Part X XIX. will be published on the 1st August, price 2s. 6d., containing a portion of 
BRrapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, E.C. 
With & Coloured Frontispiece, and on Wood, by John Leech, 
LITTLE TOUR IN TRELAND: be a Visit ite. Dublin 
&e, N 


; Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, Killarn 
OXONIAN, 


Price £3 3s. half morocco, New Edition (1860). 


| ‘HE FAMILY ATLAS, from the Series of Maps designed 

under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffasion of Useful Knowled, 4 
the new discoveries and improvements to the latest date. The Maps of France an 1 
coloured in accordance with the new division of tonite, 

The distinguishing features of the edition are :—The Geological Map of prgeas, & by. er 
Roderick y Murchison—Large Scaie Maps of England, Scotland, Irelan 
many, nat taiy—Re cent Discoveries in Central Asia and China— In India, the new Presi 
dencies—In Africa, a thorough revision and an embodiment of the labours of paenqstone, 
Burton, Speke, Baikie, Petherick, &c. &c.— Maps of British Columbia and the Uni 
States— Maps of Canada and other British Possessions on a large scale—the Discoveries of 
Gregory, Stuart, Babbage, &c., in Australia—the New Bay and Marl- 

sh, in New Zealand—Plans of engon nd Paris, with it corrections; and the 
Star Maps by ‘Sir John Lubbock, dition of which (1s00), edited by CHARLES 
ORCHARD DaYMAN, Esq., M.A., 4.2, ‘all the objects in Vice-Admiral 1 Smyth’s Cycle. 
London: EDWARD STANForD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


This day is published, price 6s. 64 


D&., LIVINGSTONE’S CAMBRIDGE LECTURES, with 
with ke. ty the Hey. WILLIAM MONK, 
DEIGHTON, BELL, ana Co., Cambridge, and Datpy, London. 


This day is published, price 2s. 


ANE EARNESTLY RESPECTFUL LETTER to the LORD 


P of ST. payin on the DIFFICULTY of BRINGING THEOLOGICAL 


BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C, 


ST ons to an. ISSUE Special Refi to his Lordship’s Chi of 1857, and 
coming Chare WLAND WILLIAMS, Dz Vice-Pri and 
of Hebrew in inst, Lampeter. 


Cambridge; DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, London: BELL 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXV., 


is published THIS DAY. 
I. The Poor, 


ur Workmens Be Earnings. 


The Cape and Sout! 


8s Memoir of Ary Scheffer, 
JoHN “Murray, 


aaa MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 


Tares: a Tale. Part VIIT.—Conclusion. 
Pope's ~ ‘sis. Notes on Tickell’s “Homer.” Now First Edited, with Illustrations by 


Professor Con 
Chronicle of 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 
WILL CONTAIN THE FIRST PART OF A NEW TALE, ENTITLED 
IDA CONWAY. 

London: Jony W. PARKER and Sow, West Strand, W.C. 


MAGAZINE, for AUGUST, 1860. 


CONTENTS: 


lay and Dun 
e Pursuit of Tantia Topes with @ Map). 
e Great Earthquake at Lis’ 
Sinclair: an VII. 
Wycliffe and the 
Domine, quo v: 
The Transition- State of our Indian Empire. 
WILLIAM BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On 1st August, price 6s. , 
[THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No: LXV, 


CONTENTS: 


I. Romance of the New Planet. 
IL. Dr. John Brown's Life and 
ILI. Scottish Nationality—Social and + 
IV. Colonial and Defe 


V. Recent Poe “4 
VI. Thiers’ Last Volume on the ‘aide: 
VII. Imaginative Literature, 
VILI. Russia and Serfdom. 
Ix. nt Rationalism in the Chutch of England. 
X. Winters, 
XI. Reviews of New Works. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CtarK. London: Hamturor, ADAms, and Co. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. VIII. (for AUGUSN), 
now ready, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrati ons, 
CONTENTS : 
Framley (With an Illustration. 
‘he of the Giants. 
XXIV.—Mazgna est 
“Unto this Last.” 1I.—The Roots of 
Riddles. II.—Why we Grow. 
The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners 
(With an Tilustration. 11.—George tne 
How I quitted Naples. 
than Fiction. 
mim Hi arth, Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. Essays on the Man, 
Work. and the Time. Vil. —A' History of Hard Work. 
On Rhapsody for August. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 6.—On Screens in Dining Rooms, 
SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


COLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. No, CCCCLXXVI. 
I. The British Volunteers. 
East Lynue. 4 Auth. of Part the Eighth, 
V. The Belles of the is and: on jonial Shetek, By Mrs Bushby. 
: Shaldagzzar in Dreamland. By W. Charles ent, 

VII. Redding on French Wines. 
VILL. Paraguay. 

IX. Lord M 1 
xX. 
tate 


es 
r Social n. Redding. 
Mil. gu Secta Prose 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 198, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Ni 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


s, Court, and Town Life. 


lat, 


Te. 


CoNTENTS FoR AUGUST. No. CCLXXXIV. 


A LINE IN THE “TIMES: 
WHO DID IT, AND WHO WAS DONE BY IT. 


chap Norwich Belles Capitulate to the Royal Artillery Il. it for 

What We all Thou, ht of It.—III. The Colonel «Dangerous 
— IV. Fairlie Throws uP the Belle se, — 

ta Miihcerooce Loses a Lover Win 


II. Great Cry and Wool. Correspondence, No, VII.) 
ILL. The Expected Re of the Comet of Charles V. 
Once a Child: N a Child: Always aChild. By Monkshood, 
Mestneric Experiences in > ifornia. 
. A Gre: n’s Resting “piace. By E. P. Rowsell. 
vi. The Glonmel Ty edy. A True Story. 
VIII. Across the Tw 
IX. A Visit toC hari: s Dickens. By Hans Christian Anderson. 
X. Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 
XI. Gurney ; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale ofthe Times. By Dudley Costello, 


London: BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
THE ROYAL AND TURNER COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES. 
ART- AL fi for AUGUST (price 2s. 6d.), contains 


followi: i — of Rubens,” fi the 


Among the Literary Contents are :— 


> 


3: 


lustre 
The of Wi Zohn Barnet 
ni 
ndson. Illustrated. 


apt fiway) in South Wales. Part VIII 
Mrs. 8. C, Hall, oy 


THE, L LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW FOR 
AUGUST. , being No. 18 of the United New this price The 


.. Arrest ot the Five Memhers.—2. 
Mercantile Cases.—6. Causes (élébres—No. I, e Watchman pt 


{, line iey’s Law of Partnership.— and Hero net! on 
he aulty urisprudence. Cases in Tem; Law 
Bar Ex: ent — 

lor Law University.—Report o: 


Of the the inode of taki ng Evidene Lunace tm 
e mmissioners on Sf the nce in ew 
and and Edi ho, 


tions,—Events 


Her Majesty’s Law Publishers, 


Sixpence, Monthly, No. IV. (for AUGUST) now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
THE PASHIONS AND —, 


1, A Steel Plate of ft the Fas ‘ashions for August, printed and pai 
the style of t ses now worn, with the fahibed be 
2. A Berlin Wool-work Pattern (Group of Roses), in twelve colours 
Sheet per equal 82 pages), con’ ntaining newest 


ocket-handkerchiefs, 
ngs, Insertions, “Braiding 


THE, ENGLISHWOMAN'S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE. 
ea by hand in Paris, showing 


3 in Satin-stitch, Elbow Cashion 


AND ENGRAVINGS. 
1, The Fam nder a C Chap, VIL.—One Bright Day. 
in is which ftaise are brought ton 
ure 
e Domestic History, of of Bagient. By Maria S. Rye. The Normans. With Four 


Illustrations from “ 
4, the By F. Gerstacker. With a of the Collision of the 
“Oceanic” and pa” » by H.G 


5. The Son-in- caw. By Charles de Berna: 
6. Summer (Poetry). 
A Memoir of Handel. With authéntic Portrai 


Poetry of the Months,—A: . With Emblemati i 

9. “ Leslie's ‘Autobiographies Heading by and 
10. The Fashions, with 3 ptions of the Dresses ewe in the Coloured Plate, 

11. Things in Season, a: mestic Recipes for Augus 


What todo in the Garden in August. 
18, The Englishwoman’s Conve: one, 


Nos. I., II., and III, of the ENGLISH WOMAN’S NE have been 
reprinted, aiid are now on sale, with the Fashion Plates and Devlin Paterna, complete, 
London: 8. 0. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 
A Specimen Number sent, Post Free, for Six Postage Stamps. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
AUGUST Ist, 1860, Price 1s. 
CONTENTS :—1. Education in France, No. TII.—2. Swetchine Liter 
Society for Trometing the Employment Women—4. Epitaph on Life: a 
Marri An Hour in the Hospital—7. ictures of 
the Season—8. Notices of Books—9. pen Council—10. Passing Events. 
London : by the 8 Company (Limited), heir 


Office, 19, Lay place, nt-stree: .; and for t pany by W. Kent Co. 
(late Pires. Paisrnoster-row. 
THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, No. IV., 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Piste 1s DISTICHOUS DAY-LILY. 


TIES OF ORIENTAL HYACINTH. 
FLOWERED ACINETB. 


Fiteh’s to aid him, Mr. Moore has advantages enjoyed by no one 
Lovett Reevr, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


HE 
T STEREOGRAPHS FOR = XXVL., 2s. 6d. 
1. THE REF RY, STONYHURST COL Astin. 


NEW BRIDGE ON THE rake A 
3. WEST CENTRAL DOOR OF Yor MINST 


REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 


For AvGust, No. X,, Prick 23. 6. 
PLISABET HS WORK-BOX. 


K. 
N. WALES. 
Lovatt Henttette- street, Covent-garden. 


THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 
SLIDES FoR AvGusT, No. VIII., PRIcE 2s. 6d, 
HOTEL DE VILLE, 
= BA ASE OF ST. ROM AIN, UROUEN. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, ‘Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


CATHEDRAL (R. C.), NORTHAMPTON.—SANITARY 
CLENCE. BUILLDE DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped, Fivepence, 
contains :—Fine View of Proposed thedral, Northampton—The ‘Architectural 
Dictionary—Congress of Archeological sque Noorway, Palaiseau (with 
Illustrations)—On Healthy Dwellings— Ride of the Hyde— Flat-roofed Cottages—Architects’ 
Copyrig! and Volunteers— Wedgwood Institute Competition 
—New s Opened—North ng Infirmary Competition—Chureh-building News— 
Provineial News, Stained Glass, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all Booksellers. 
THE REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE 
Reco rtmo ne rice 2s, 80, the Seco: jon 
UNDERSS NEW PRACTICE OF MAGISTRATES COURTS, price 125, 
Law TIMES ow 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ww ready, Demy 8vo, 12s. cloth, 


or, CHARACTERISTICS of MEN, MANNERS, 
RTHUR LLOYD WIN 
ELDER, Co., 65, Cornhill. 


No, XXIX., price Six 
FROM 


“BLACK WOOD." 
CONTAINING— 
THE VISION OF CAGLIOSTRO. 
THE FIRST AND LAST KISS. 
THE SMUGGLER’S LEAP. 
Published in Monthly Parts, price Sixpence, and in Volumes Quasterty, price 1s, 6d. 
, WiLt1amM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d 


Scrat STUDIES at ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
ISL ,and JERSEY. By Grorer Henry LEWES, Author of Physiology 
abana BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TOURIST’S MAP OF SCOTLAND. By A ex. 


Katee JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Author of the “Physical Atlas,” &. A Revised and 
athe Map, being 


[PALES 


Edition—accompanied by an Index of 9250 f Places o 
nearly 2000 additional to thea contained in the First Baition. Price, in Sheets, 6s. ; 


in Cloth Case for the pocke' 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and E. Stanrorp, London, 


Of whom may be had, by the satno At Authot, 4 following, each with Index of 


MAP OF ITALY AND Two. BASIN OF THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN, LAND, 38; E CANADAS, Sheets, 6s.; PRUSSIA, 3s.; 
AUSTRIA, T 3s. Or mounted on Canvas, in Cloth Case for 
the rocket, 10. 44, ition: 


this day, price Sixpence, 
LESSONS F FROM. THE LIFE OF THEODORE 
WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING, delivered in Hope-street 
Chuteh- on Sanday ening, June 1860. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD. Liverpool: Hrnry YOUNG. 
A NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
ed, Post 8vo, 12s. 61., with numerous Engravi 
“ENGLISHMAN IN “CHIN A. 
n Feap. 8vo, 3s. 
ARMY MISRULE B, BARRACK THOUGHTS, AND 
OTHER POEMS, By A ULB, oe SOLD 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 5, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 


|| | 
1 | 
4 
i] 
| 
F 
4A } f old, | 
On the Relations of the Public to the Science and Practice of Medicine. By Thomas i 
Gryll Grange. By the Author of Headiong Hall.” Chapters XIX, to XI. 
; range. By the Author of “ on, 4 rs . 
Novels of the Day : their Writers and Readers, | 
The Proposed National Defences. j 
Essays and Reviews. 
| 
| 
4 
} 
\ 
| 
| 
— 
{ 
| 
| 
Daft | 
mdon 
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ONE-VOLUME EDITION OF SIR James Erpryewe ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL 
A New Eslition, complete in One Vol. 8vo, price 14s. 


1. HILDEBRAND. 7. RICHARD BaxTE 

SAIntT FRANcrIs of Assisi, 8. The Evan; theal Succession. 
3. The of Jesuitism, 9, WILL 
4. MARTIN LuT i. The Clapham Sec’ 
5. The French Benedictines, . The of Enthusiasm. 

6. Port Royalis The Epilogue. 

the Hon. Sir Tas  -eemerees K.C.B. Fourth Biition; with a Biographical 
ofthe, Author, by His 


ON THE HISTORY oF FRANCE. Third 


[July 28, 1860. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 


By the Right Rev. J. W. Lopsmse. D.D., Wo be Natal; and late Fellow of 
it. John’s College, 


*,° a... Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 
A RITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS; with a New Chapter on on 
DECIMAL COINAGE. By ly + Right Rev. J. W. CoLENso D.D., Bishop of 
late Fellow of St. John’s Goliege, Cambridge. 12mo, 4s, 6d.—KEY, by’S. MayNARD, price te. 6s, 


Also by Bishop CoLENSO, revised Editions :— 
TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo, 1s. 9d.; or with ANSWERS, 2s. 3d. ; 


or in eg Parts, separately, as follows :— 
. Text Boo! 4. Examples, Part III., Fractions, Decimals, 
5. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions 
of the more difficult Questions, 1s, 


The Saturday Review. 


k, 6d. 
Examples, I., Simple Arithmetic, 44. 
Part 


Bait 0 Vols. price 248. | 3° Examples, Compound Arith- 
metic, 4d. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Sons 
Just published, in Two Vols., Svo, was a pare from a Photograph by Claudet, 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
12mo, Part L., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 
12mo, Part IL., 6s.; KEY, 5s, 


$ 


; COMPRISING— 18mo, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
Fragments of a Roman Tale. ‘says :— EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s, 6d. 
oe L. ne Royal Society of Literature. | we Dry: EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
stor; 
. Criticisms on the Principal Jtalian a Writers. | Mill on Govern The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, $s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s, 
No. I. Dante. No. Petra Westminster R Weviewer's Defence of Mill. | TRIGONOMETRY. Part I., 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d, 


Utilitarian Theory of Government, 
jadler’s Law of Population, 
all, 


Some Account of the Great ee between | Part IL., 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s, 


the parphes of St. Dennis and St. G 


lete Course of Biemonters ion, Projected and by the 
., Chaplain-General to H. 


WALTER F.R.G.S. 
WILLIAM F.R.G.S, 
Captain A, C. GLEIG, R.A, 
The Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. . 


The following Works may be had, 
GRADUATED SERIES of NINE COPY-BOOKS, each 


FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and WRITING 
SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and SPELLING ... 


On Mitford's History of Greece. ' Miscellaneous Poems, Inscriptions, &c. &¢. 8 Forces, assisted 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. 
I. The Ninth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; including 
Notices of Biblical Antiquities and Geo: hy, Oriental Manners and Customs, 
Historic Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Structure and Import of the Jewish 
elas, and a Survey of the Nature and Design of the Dispensations. With Questions. By 

e Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M. A., Author of a “ Latin-English Dictionary,” 


he London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
onverss on ween rere, 
} Cowley and Was John Milton touching the | Biographies :— THE PRICE REDUCED TO NINEPENCE EACH WORK. 

Great Civil F is At 

9 e Athenian ‘Orato | on Bunyan, Now ready, in 18mo, price Ninepence each Work, 
Poet, be Welling: | Goldamith. GLEIG'S SCHOOL SERIES: intended to comprise a 

) toniad, and ‘to be published A.D, 2824, William Pitt. v. G. R, 


“ A very valuable Fork. Sef A school-book of extraordinary va value,” SIMPLE TRUTHS from SCRIPTURE. .......... 
ian Witness. EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
“No other Scripture History, that we - on author has rendered tial 
know of, is 80 yo complete. rate service to the study of Sacred History HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE By, 
‘apers for the Schoolmaster. ‘ohn Bull, BOOK of HEA LTH — 1 
II. Fourth Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s, 64. cloth, 
aad OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the | city’s rimst the 


Author's Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils, 


GEOGRAPHY ofthe BRITISH EMPIRE 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERrts. 
SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Siege of Tro Troy, 
B.C. 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 146, New E ition ...... Feap. 8vo0, 3s 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME, from the Pountetten of Rome, B.c. = to 
the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, A.D. 70. Eighth Edition Feap. 8vo, 2s. éd. 

HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching of the Gospel to the 
Council of Nicwa, A. . 18mo, 43, 6d, 

EXTRAITS CHOISIS, or Selections from Modern French Writers, New Edition. 
‘ost 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE REV. DR. COLLIS’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Pon TES CLASSICI, No. I. A Stepping-stone from the 
beginning of Latin Grammar to Cesar. By the Rev. J. D. CoLLtIs, D.D., Head Master 
of Bromsgrove Gramm School. 
Classical School-Books by the same Author, 
VONTES CLASSICI, No. IL. Greek 
PONTICULUS GRACUS and LATINUS .. 


8vo, 5s. 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, Full-Ooloured (half-bound, 3s.) 2s. 6d. 
CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, Full-Coloured (half-bound, 8s). = 
BOWMAN’S QUESTIONS on M‘LEOD’S PHYSICAL ATLAS 
HISTORY of FRANCE 
SACRED HISTORY, 2s. cloth, or in Two Parts, each 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s, cloth; or in Two Parts, each 
HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIBS............ 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part I., on above ... 
HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE 

HISTORY of ANCLENT ROME 
NATURAL HISTORY, for Beginners, 2s. cloth; or Two Parts, each ........................ 
ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC ........ 
BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY. 
EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS adapted to above, each 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY....... 
ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 


PRAXIS LATINA, Part I. for B Od.; ANSWERS, forming @ KEY 

PRAXIS GRAICA, Part I. Accidence, Etymology . Od, ELECTRICITY, for BEGINNERS od. 

PRAXIS GRACA, Part IL. Syntaz . 6s, LIGHT and HEAT, simplified for Beginners 

PRAXIS GRACA, Part III. Accentuation, &c, . 38. 

PRAXIS IAMBICA, Greek Tragic Verse Book... 4s. 64. ELECTRICITY, and BLECTRO-DYNAMICS, for 

TIROCINIUM GALLICUM, or French Grammar .... $8. Od. EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY od. 
London: LoxGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERts. MECHANICS and the STEAM ENGINE sees od. ] 
APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. T 

A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
NEW, EDITIONS OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS BY WALTER 
ELEMEN TARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the Use of M‘LEOD, F.R.G.P., , Head Master of the Model School, and Master of Method 1 
Schools, By the Rev. B, H. KENNEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. in the Royal ilitary ‘Asyinss, Chelsea, “ 
Also by the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, New Editions, Writing-Books, ; 
KENNEDY'S TIROCINIUM,;; or, First Latin Reading-Book ................... . 12mo, 2s, ‘ co 
KENNEDY'S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER .. 12mo, 28. Réitions. Oblong 400, prise Threepense each Book, co 
KENNEDY'S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principle 12mo, 3s, 1 
PALASTRA STIL LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin, Prose, Arithmetical School-Books. * 
selec and Progressively le 
= CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: a Course of Examples for Practice in the Style of M‘LEOD’S MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC: containing a eo 
X the best Latin Prose Authors ................cccccceeseeeeceeneee 4s. 64.—KEY, 7s. 6d. Graduated Series of 1750 Q itary Instruction, 18mo, 9d. 1 
KENNEDY’S ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo, 4s. 6d. MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Two 1s, each, 
ee PALASTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Translation into Greek Verse ......... 5s. 6d. MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES, 2s, per dozen, M 
* London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. English tical Work. 

RIDDLE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. inglish Grammatical Works. F 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 8vo, price One Guinea, 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN 


DICTIONARY. By the Rev, J. E. RIDDLE, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


New Edition. 
THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 15s. 
Separately {THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 7s. 


Also, in One Vol. Square 12mo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
RIPPLES YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 6s. 
Separately {THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s, 


M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR@ 
FOR BEGINNERS. ismo, 01. DEFINITIONS for Home Study. One Penny. 


M‘LEOD’S OF GOLDSMITH’S “DESERTED ” with Notes and 
gales of Syn 5 Ferein ng, and Analysis, for Middie-Ciass Schools. Adapted for the Oxford 
heme. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


English Spelling and Reading-Books. 
M‘LEOD’S MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH 


ME READING AND WRITING. 18mo, price Sixpence. Se 


MY_SECOND SCHOOL-BOOK TO TEACH ME READING AND SPELLING. 18mo, 
with Woodcuts, price 9d. 


= * Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in éto, price Sis. 6d. cloth, READING LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes, On Thirty Broadside 
3 ; RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the | Sheets, with Woodcuts, pri o 
FIRST READING-BOOK, for the use of Families and Schools. 18mo, with Woodeuts, 
Also, New Edition, in Royal 32mo, price 4s, bound, price Threepence, 
pletiouary of Freund, revised by himeeif, will be which the division of words into Syllables corresponds the Pronunciation. i2mo, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, 1s. 6d. 
APPROVED CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A Geayraply ond 
Recently published, in Post 8vo, D, price te 9s. bound ; or, with an “ Appendix of Latin M‘LEOD'S GEOGRAPHY OF Pp ALESTINE OR 
US OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, Map of Palestine, price 
(GRAD } containing every ured Map of Palestine, price 1s 
SCHOOL-ATLAS OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY, in Fifteen full-coloured M with 
by the Poets of good authority. By C. D. Yona, B.A. Sixth Edition, dex. yal ce cated Letterpress to ditto, 38, The “Seri ape, h 
“Latin Gradus,” which was | cited; and the phrases are selected solely | C°™P!Cte, price 7s. 
coniledexpressly for the use of Eton, Weat= | ev the Roman Poets of the Augustan age, | _M‘LEOD’S MIDDLE-SCHOOL ATLAS, compriei Six full-coloured Maps of a 
minster, Winchester, Harrow,Charterhouse, | —to whose writings this Gradus forms a | Scotland, Ireland, France, Spain and Portugal, = Bay the use of Junior Can 
and Rugby Schools, King’s College, London, | sufficient Lexicon. The SIXTH EDITION, now preparing for the University Local Examinations. 4to, 
and Marlborough College, is the only G. ready, besides the Appendix of Epithets HAND-ATLAS OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: Ronee Twenty-nine full-coloured 
Solleges. ontai 

ld Gradusad Par- | lary of accentuated roper names mitted CLASS-ATLAS OF PHYSICAL Ganendewt: comprising Twenty full-coloured Maps, B 
pope Classified ne ac- from th body of the radus” on account &c., with Descriptions. 18mo, 2s, 6d. sewed ; or 3s. haltebound. 
cording #0 their age; their different of their rare occurrence or comparative un- BowMaAn’s Questions on M‘Lrop’s “ Physical Atlas,” price 1s. 

are distinguished, aud the authorities | Importance. BXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEO- 
: YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the GREEK WORDS used by Y, for Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, ¢.nd Candidates for Goverument Appoint- 
writers of good authority. Second Editi hly revised. price 1s. 


tat 


London; LoN@May, LONGMAN, and London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERgS, 
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THOMAS TATE’S MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
New Edition, 12mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s. ; KEY, 3s. 6d. 


on MECHANICS and NATURAL 


EHTLOSOPHY ; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. By THoMas TATE, 
Also by THomAs TATE, F.R.A.S., New Editions, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIO .0000000000....cccccccscssssesseeeseees 12mo, price 1s. 6d, 


ALGEBRA MADE EASY . 12mo, price 2s. 
ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY... 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 6d. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. With 261 Woodcuts .. 

GEOMETRY, MENSURATION, LEVELLING, &c.... 

FIRST THREE BOOKS OF EUCLID.............. . 12mo, price 1s. 6d. ; 18mo, price 9d. 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL price 4s. 6d. 
nd 


0, price 6s. 6d. 
Post 4to, price 5s. 6d. 
price 1s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHER; or, Chemistry, Mechanics, and of 
Vol. L., 3s, 6d.; or Parts, 1s. each. 


TATE'S La PHILOSOPHER. Part IV. The Natural History of Pamiline 
ls, 


onan OF NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. she Vols., 
price 5s. 6d.; or Seven Parts, price 0d. each, as follows :— 
MECHANICS AND THE STEAM ENGINE ..................... 18mo, price 9d. 
ASTRONOMY AND THE USE OF THE GLOBES . 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS 
ELECTRICITY FOR BEGINNERS 
MAGNETISM, ELECTRO- DYNAMICS, &e. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
NEW EDITION OF “KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL GAZETTEER,” 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
In One large Vol. 8vo, of 1360 s, comprising onde 50,000 Names of Places, 
price 30s. c joth; or half-russia, 35s. 
DICTION ARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, 


Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete “ General Gazetteer of the Wor 
F.R.G.S., , Geographer at 


By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S. 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. New Edition, revised to Agri’ 

In the present edition of JouNnsTon’s | rangements, and to the Colonial possessions 
“ General Gazetteer,” while the whole body | of Great Britain. A very recent and accurate 
of the work has been carefully rectified by | series of articles on the Australian Colonies 
present date, special atten- | has also been contributed by the author’s 
tion has been paid to the late territorial ar- | friend, Mr. W. WESTGARTH. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


NEW AND IMPROVED OF OF HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, NDUS- 


Fatal, ond POLITICAL, For the use of Schools and Colleges, WILLIAM 
Huaugs, F. 


Or in Part_I price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Two Parts, » IL—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s. 
eu. Hughes’s useful ‘Manual school geography which no hits the 
tical fe Physical, Industrial, and _ medium between exp 
Porth 8 a very complete school-book, | tical teaching. It is also the most copious 
ly in the information | work of its kind bes ca ity of 
its feature, such as | young persons, and ce takes rank 
uce, means of ocean-routes, as a school-book fhe r forms,”— 
. itis a reading-book, and aims at being Educational Times. 
easily readable ; indeed we know of no other 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, ‘Industrial, and 
Descriptive. With Four Coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
‘W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY (Construction of Maps, 
Map-Projections, &c.), price 4s. 6d. 
Also, in “ Gleig’s School Series,” for the Use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES'S CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, 
W. HUGHES’S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, price 0. 
W. HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 18mo, 0d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ond thoroughly Revised Editions, en} the Time, 
Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev of Langar. 


BISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 
ana ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition, corrected from the best 
ithorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

“THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In One Vol., price 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged jad es full- 
coloured Maps ; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bo 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Com See Twelve full- 

joured Maps, selected from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo, price 4s. bound, 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to ‘Twenty-four full- 
coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprisi sing Ten full- 
coloured Maps, selected from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged 
to Fifty-two full-coloured Maps; with Two Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s, half-bound, 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, OR MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient and 
Modern, Oblong 4to, price 4s, each Set ; or 7s. 6d. together. 

London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


AND IMPROVED pormione OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOK 
NEW EDWARD —o -R.A.S., &c.; late Master of the Royal Naval Lower Sch: School, 


Greenwich Hospita! 
Geographical Works and Atlases. 
OUTLIN ES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive of 
3s. 


the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of Organized 
Eight colo: Maps 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on itlines of Physi 12m0, 6d. 
HUGHES’S ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLTTIOAL, AND COMMERCIA GEOGRAPHY; 
Seventeen full-coloured Maps and Lette erpres: . Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d.” 


‘ust published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
Pere PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE: a Systematic Treatise 
‘he Causes and Laws of Natural Phenomena. By 8. BoasE, M.D., F.R.S., 
» London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopERTs. 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR GOODEVE. 
In Post 8vo, with 206 Figures on Wood, price 63. 64. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANISM, designed for 


Students of Applied By T. M. MA,” Pro 
Philosophy in King’ liege, Lo: 
London: cose GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. ALFRED WILLS. 
Thursday next will be published, in Post 8vo, with Twelve Illustrations drawn on Stone, 
by Hanhart, from Sketches and Pho hotogrepas by Mr. and Mrs, W: lis, anda Map, 


EAGLE’S NEST,” a Home in an, Alpine 


ther with some Excursions among the Great Glaciers. 
the, ‘Mi Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; Author of “Wanderings among 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
ber will be published, in Royal 8vo, with Chromett =the | 
mnie Lilustrations, in covers containing Two from the 
th gilt gilt edges, price 42s. 


ch, Two Vols. in’ One, Imperial 8vo, with 
numerous price 42s., likewise be published in October. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


sae ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, CHEAPER ISSUE. 
May now be had, in Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 
OF THE ENGLIS H LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A., late Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
bh ligh ‘Treas' glish Literature.’ 
work. ‘We look Sundar Times, om 
tionto what the author himself has called 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW VOLUME OF BUNSEN’S ANCIENT EGYPT. 
On Friday next will be published, Vol. IV., in 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


Keyer S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: an 
Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By BARON bla D.C. i. Trauslated by 
C. H.CoTTRELL, Esq., M.A. Vol . 288. ; Vol. I1., 308.; and Vol. IL L., 2s. 

The Fifth Volume, completin, the nation | | to the pre- naebente ages, be pt ex- 
Edition of Baron Bunsen’s ve Ancient | isted an hem the 
ith the third lace of Egypt will be sousht rt estab- 
ished by reference tothe affinities of lan- 
jose. To guage to oo cosmogonies and theogo- 

e concluding volumes are assigned those nies, and the subsequent religious develop- 
po ons of the general subject which refer ments whieh grow out ofthem. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


ednesday next, 150 pp., Demy 
COLLIER, COLERIDGE, and SHAKESPEARE: 
a Review. By the Author of “ LITERARY Cooxrry. id 
: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


PRACTICAL | GUIDES FOR TOURISTS. 
By AN ENGLISHMAN eng 


“Genuine Handbooks at last.’’—Civil Service 
the most comprehensive practically useful.” '—Art Journal, 
CTICAL ITALY. 2s. 64. 
ACTICAL SWISS GUIDE. Twelfth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE (Belgium, Holland, Germany). Tenth Thousand, Is, 
PARIS E. Tenth Thousand. is. 
PRACTICAL THROUGH-ROUTES FRO NDON. 
PRACTICAL TIME-TABLES OF CONTINENTAL RAILS. Sd. 
London: LONGMAN and Co, 
DRAYSON’S SOUTH AFRICAN SPORTING.—NEW EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo, price 5s., half-bound, 
SPORTING SCENES IN SOUTH AFRICA. ead, ay Captain 
ALFRED W. Drayson, Royal Artillery. 
“To the lovers of field sports this posts will — is rich in 
amusing or startling sto. "Sunday Times. 
London: RoUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


NEW SEA-SIDE BOOK. 
Square 12mo, price 5s. cloth gilt, 


BEACH RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF SEA-SIDE 
PEBBLES 4p CRYSTALS. With Observations on the Diamond and other Pre- 
cious stones. By J.G. FRANCIS. With Illustrations printed in Colours. 

“ What Mr. . Gosse’ ebooks are to marine objects, this volume is to the pebbles and crystals 
with which our shores are strewn, It is an indispensable companion to every sea-side 
stroller.”"—Bell’s Messenger. 

“We 7) — this volume as a readable handbook, and one of the best ofits class.” 
—Daily News. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ORBS OF HEAVEN.” 


MITCHELL'S POPULAR ASTRONOMY ; or, the Sun, 
Planets, Satellites, and Comets. With Original Illustrations. One Vol. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE ORBS OF HEAVEN. Thirteenth Edition, with numerous Illustrations, printed 
in t., One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 2s. 6d. 
ARAGO’S ASTRONOMY. Revised by the Rev, L. TOMLINSON. With Illustrations. One 
COLEMA 2 (W. T.) NOTES A | HEALTH, AND HOW TO PRESERVE OR REGAIN 
IT; witha Fam: liar the Chief ‘Functions of the Human Body, and t 

Relation to the Mind. Feap. 8V0, 
YOUATT ON THE PIG. Enla: 
trations. One Vol. Post 8vo, half- 
(W. HARRISON) OVINGDEAN GRANGE. ty Fate, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


HUGHES'S SCHOOL. ATLAS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, “compris ing Eight 
Maps, compiled by W. Hue F.B.G. . 12mo, 1s, 6d. 

HUGHES’S INTRODU Crony, ATLAS OF M 
coloured Maps, engraved on S 

HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY — ELEME SCHOO 

GENERAL FOR SCHOOLS Twelve Maps, 
engraved by W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S 18. 6d. ; ‘pain, 1s. 


Sacred Geography and pho 
HUGHES'S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY 
comprising Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands. With 
ATIAS OF BIBLE LANDS, containing Twelve 


Arithmetic. 


. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF EXPLAN ATORY ARITH- 
English Reading- Books. 


GHES'S SELECT SPECIMEN: OF ENGLISH 
Comprising ag Poems 2. On the Love of Home 
and of of the ion ‘and ithe Sea ‘ana Murat aa 4 


HUGHES'S | SELECT semoruaEs OF ENGLISH 
gress of So Soclety ihe Bon and 


he Imagination, and and tic Affection 


PROS 

and ‘ist 
Knowledge 


LONGMAN, and RoBERTs, 


UNIFORM WITH JAMES’S -ESOP’S FABLES, 

In Post 8vo, price 2s. 64. cloth limp, 

THE FABLES OF JOHN GAY. With beautiful 

Designs by William Harvey, engraved in the first style by Dalziel Brothers. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
BULWER’S NOVELS, IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 

A LICE. By Sm Epwarp Butwer Lytton, Barr. 

The Volumes already issued are— 


The Last of the Barons; Lucretia; Harold; Eugene Aram; Leila 
and Pilgrims On ‘One Vol.; Night and Morning ; The Caxtons; and My Novel, Two Vois. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
hs and Woodcuts, 


In a few days will be published, by Lith 


GATHERINGS of a NATURALIST in AUSTRALASIA : 


Observations principally e Animal an nd, Vegetable le Productions of 
Zeala stral slat y GEORGE BENNETT, 
Wales. Member oft the Faculty ‘of the University of Sydney, &c. , 
Jouy Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
FORBES ON THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. 
Plates and Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 


(OCCASIONAL PAPERS ON THE 


w first Coll 
GLACIE re 


"ine A, ©, BLACK, LONGMAN and Co, 
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MURRAY'S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


On July 3ist, a New Béition, write Tw fe published Monthly, and completed 


THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS; 
w vith his tie we Journals, and a Memoir of bis Life. Edited, with Cotemporary 
, HEBER, MooRE, Rogers, &c., by His Soy, 


Now Complete, uniform with the above, 


LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. With Notes by 


JEFFERY, HEBER, WILSON, MOORE, GIFFORD, CRaBBR, LOCKHART, &c. Lllustrated 
with Portrait aud ngravings. or 10s. 64. in cloth. 


MOORE’ S LIF E OF LORD "BYRON; with his Letters and 


ournals. ith Notes by JEFFE: WILson, GIFFORD, CRABB 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHN SON ; including th the TOUR 
Portraits. Royal ag bowed; 13s. in cloth, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 


The following are now ready. 


HAN DBOOK~ MODERN LONDON. A Complete Guide 
for Visitors. Maps. 16mo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK—KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 
HANDBOOK—SURRRY, HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF 
GHT. Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK — ~ WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 


Map. Post 8vo, 7! 
HAN: DBOOK—DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 
Also just ready, 


HANDBOOK—BUCKS, BERKS, AND OXFORDSHIRE. 


With a particular Account of the City and University of Oxford. Map. Post 8vo. 
HANDBOOK— SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS OF 


ENGLAND. Plans and Woodcuts. Post 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH WALES. Map. Post 8vo. 


From the “ Timea.” 
MR. MURRAY has succeeded in identifyip bis countryman all the world over, alte 
BOOK, se familiar and inval Hint SBOOKS ‘now comprise our 80 THERN 
Smeluding t e coast line from DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. ‘is series is 
intended to proceed until it maps out and includes the sutiee eiegs: but in the meantime 
this very considerable in jpetaleepas deserves a welcome, for it supplies a long-: felt want, aud 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 
HANDBOOK— ERAVEL TALK, Frencn, 


ITALIAN, AND G: 


HAN DBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Ho Hottanp, Be.eium, 


PRUSSIA, AND THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. Tas Pavan, 


verats. SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, AND THE DANUBE FROM U: 
K SEA. Map. ost ios. 


HAN (DBOOK—SWITZERLAND. Tue Aups of Savoy anp 


PIEDMONT. Maps. Post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE. NorMAnpy, Bairrany, THE 
pcs Ares. DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, 4ND THE PYRENEES. Maps. Two Vols. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN. Anpatusta, Ronpa, Grenapa, Cata- 


LONIA, GALLICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &c. Maps. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 30s 


HANDBOOK— PORTUGAL. Lissoy, &. Map. Post 
HAN DBO OK—CENTRAL IT ITALY. Sovrn Tuscany, anp 


THE STATES. Map. 


HANDBOOK — ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Sarpinisa, Lowzagpy, 


FLORENCE, VENICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, iene, Lucca, AND TUSCANY, 
AS THE VAL D’ARNO. Maps. Post 8vo, i2s, = atts 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Tue Two Sicruiss, Nap ies, 


PoMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &. Maps. Post 


HAND DBOOK—ITALIAN SCHOOLS ‘OF PAINTING. 


oodeuts. Two Vols. Post Svo, 30s, 


HAN NDBOOK— EGYPT. ‘Tue Nive, Cano, 


THEBES. Map. Post 8vo, lis. 


HAN PALESTIN E. PENINSULA oF 


Epo, Syg1an DESERT, &c. "Maps. T Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


HANDBOOK BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. Two 


Vols. Post 8yo, 24s. 
HANDROOK GREECE. Taz Istanps, ALBANIA, 
HANDBOOK—DEN MARK. anp Swepen. Maps. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. Fiytaxp Icktanp. Maps. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 


HE DEE OE of ENGLAND.” 
THE By General Sir Howazp 


JOHN MUBRAY, 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING SCHOOL-BOOKS 
HAVE LATELY BEEN PUBLISHED. 


THE IETEENTH EDITION of HENRY’S FIRST 


BOOK OMAS s KESCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Ly: 
of Trinity Cambridge. 


*,* The object of this Work (which is a on rinciples of bp int on and 
ttion is to enable the Pupil to do the of his 
ning his Accidence. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION of A FIRST VERSE BOOK : 
being an Resy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexameter and Penta- 
meter. By the same Author, 2s. 


THE SECOND EDITION of A COMPANION TO THE 


FIRST VERSE K, containing additional Exercises 


THE TH EDITION of PRACTICAL IN INTRO- 


* This Work is founded upon the principles and frequent repetition. 
It fs at Syntax, a and — atten- 

ion has been paid to the subject is at ull, or 
public Schools! 


THE THIRD EDITION of LONGER EXERCISES: being 


a Companion to the above Work, 


THE FOURTH EDITION of CORNELIUS NEPOS, 


Part I. With Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each 


Chapter. By the same Editor. 
PRACTICAL INTRO- 


THE FOURTH EDITION of THE FIRST GREEK 


BOOK, on the Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the same Author. 


THE SECOND EDITION of HOMER'S ILIAD COM- 


ETE, with English Notes and Grammatical References. By the same Author. 
e thick Vol. 12mo, half-bound, 12s. 


In thi Baits ti f each k is divided into Sectior 
n this Edition, the he Argument Boo! ns, 


of 
hen refi rtions of the Text, res 
ppendices 


THE SECOND EDITION of THE ORATION OF 
IEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. Edited, from the best t, with ENGLISH 
OTES, and Grammatical References. By the same. 4s. 6d, 


THE FIFTH EDITION of THE FIRST GERMAN 
lor Institute, Oxford bs.6d. 
THE SECON Plan EDITION of THE | FIRST HEBREW 
n of “ Henry’s First Lati THOMAS KERCHEVER 
THE SIXTH EDITION of AN NGLISH GRAM 
A NEW EDITION of A HELP TO CATECHISIN G. For 
the Use of Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By J4amEs Bgavey, D.D. 


THE THIRTEENTH EDITION wf A PLAIN 
SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR CHILDREN: in Letters from a 
his Son. With Questions for Examination. By EORGE avYS, D.D., 
Peterborough. 2s. 6d. half-bound, 


A N EW EDITION of N AVIGATION AN! DN AUTICAL 
RONOMY. the Use of Seamen. AMES I D.D., 
at th the Royal Naval College, th. Revised by his Soy. tro, 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 


(CHURCH MUSIC._—-HYMNS AND GLORIAS 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
PRIVATE MEDITATIONS. 


UIET MOMENTS: a Four Weeks’ Course of of, Thonghts 
MORNING NOTES OF PRAISE: a Companion Volume. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. ‘3s. 6d. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo- place. 


ENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUME.—EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS ..............0.... 2s. 6a, 
I. RITA: 4N AUTOBIOGRPHY................ 2s. 6d. 
IL THE THREE CLERKS. By TROLLOPE 8s. 6d. 
IIL THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE ......... 2s. 6d. 
IV. THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW.................... ... 23. 6d. 


Vv. VILLAGE BELLES. By Author of “ Mary Powell.” 2s, 6d. 
London: Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
This day is published, in 8vo, with Portrait of the Bishop, 12s. 


OF THERE AND WRITINGS OF THE 


Juotesing Characters drawn by the Bishop :— 


hop Gara rai Srenbishop 

shop Gai ner. 

‘Wolsey. lowley. 

Bishop Burnet. John ke. 


And Selections from his Commonplace-Book. 
By the Rey. F. Kinvert, M.A., Editor of “ Literary Remains of Bishop Warburton.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Lithographic Ilustrations by Wolf, Map, &c., price 10s. 6d. 
UNTING IN THE HIMALAYA. 7» With. N otices of 
Customs and Countries from the Elephant Haunts o: r 


hi ks in Eternal S By BR. W, Dun Lop, BCS, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington- 
Now ready, in Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


UCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Amongst contents will be found :— 
eve! Dose mar an an 
Bricks urious Spoor the London Streets—The ‘Theri what it Was— 
Hand Tracks of a Half-Murdered Woman—The Hyens ‘Biny ;” his Life § 


pigst SERIES.—Small with Bros 
Hunt ine Horse-pond—Rate—Cobre ai 
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This day is published, One Vol., 10s, 6d., with an Illustration, 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
AGNES HOME, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Just ready, One Vol., price 10s. 6d. 


THE LONG RUN: A NOVEL. 


By HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 
Author of “ Out on the World,” &e, 


“* The Long Run’ is decidedly a brilliant sketch of life, and fi, stective exposition of 
some ae 1s phases of human nature.”—The Evening Sun 28th. 
“The scene of the novel is chiefly laid in Ireland; and, as ietnresane govertotien, is 


evidently the author’s forte, he has ample portunity bo seas 
ues are infused with much dramatic spirit, and are up to while the 


style le otherwise fluent and energetic. "Dispatch, uly 146) 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 


ELKERTON RECTORY. 


Being Part the Second of ‘‘ Twenty Years in the Chi 
By the Rey. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


* The refined drollery and quiet satire remind one of Sidney Smith. Few absolute novels 
are half so captivating, and we earnestly recommend it.”’—St. James's Chronicle. 

For these and other merits, which ‘ Elkerton Rectory’ evinces, we recommend it to all 
who love country ways and country folks, and who, though earnest in their piety, have 
some fellow-feeling with an anthor whose Br - er moods do not inhibit the free play ofa 
genial, frolic-loving spirit.’ ’—Spectator, July 

Elkerton Rectory’ has a great deal of the charm of ‘ Frente Years in the Soarsh’ 

and the natural air and style with which it is ae will give to it, as to its predecessor, 
a long and general popularity.”—John Bull, July 14t 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Immediately will be published, the Third Edition of 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A, 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


BOOKS ON ITAiY. 
Next week will be published, in One Vol. Feap, 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 
A CENTURY OF DESPOTISM 
IN NAPLES AND SICILY, 1759-1859. 
By &. 


Now ready, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 
LORENZO BENONTI; 
OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN, 
Also, illustrated by J. B., Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


DOCTOR ANTONIO: A TALE. 


Also, cloth extra, price 4s, 


In One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE EXILES OF ITALY. 


By C. G. H., Author of “ Tur Curate or Linwoop,” &e. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Now ready, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. 
By A BRITISH RESIDENT. 


With Coloured Illustrations. 


hooks that has been published on that most mysterious 
oon Whether Mr. Scarth be or not in ip bis poli palitionl copeinsions he certainly leaves 
fateresti impression upon our minds t ight—we have to thank him fora very 
soluns me.” —Chambers’ ith, 

“The of the yous is, for the most part extremely healthy j a Geooription of 
Chinese li fe vivid and picturesque; and some well-executed engra gs from dra wings, 
y the wathor during his various excursions, are no slight wdition | t the attrac 
of a very pleasa nt, readable, and really valuable volume.”— Morning Star, April 16th. 

“His pages are full of information on many subjects, and if find in them many a 
valuable picture of the inner life of that immense family of mankind whose unity is the 
poor. and may some day prove the terror, of the world. But, in addition to these miscel- 

8 facts, we obtain from the volume’ before us ores Hight on the most er 
political subject connected with China.’ *—Atheneum, Apri? 7th. 

“One of the most amusing and original volumes ev d on China. 
been at great pains to form correct opinions, and in many cases & to have PEA} 
But the ret relations of so vast an empire are too importan' be d and dis- 
missed in a paragraph ; we therefore advise all those who desire to understand the question 
to study Mr. Scarth's volume.” — Daily Telegraph, March 2ist. 

“The ‘ British Resident's’ hook is amply illustrated with Sotounpd | engravings, d the 
ve extensive and original glimpses it affords of the n Jy. ctions, as well as the 
religious, moral, and litical aw Chinese, pressut 
its, extensive circulation.” —Atlas, 17th 

“The volume is very readable, sketching the Chinese and their ways in a correct yet 
lively manner, and apr eanganty 3 many judicious extracts and observations on such general 
sul ote, ee the character and religion of the Chinese.”—Hong Kong Chima Mail, April 25th, 

r. Scarth’s iittle work will modify the opinions of many among its reader: 's concerning 
the Chinese Empire. Even for those who have as yet committed themselves te » no definite 
opinions, and fol t no — interest in regard to the Flowery Land, it is a volume which 
will repay peru It is wren from a new point of view, and in a new spirit; and the 
Chinese potion is one w vith at least two sides. The point .. view may xed in-a few 
words by saving that a ‘British Resident’ of twelve years in China is not a 

y Review, May Sth. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
No. X. for AUGUST, 1860, 
CONTENTS, 
P The Navies of France and England, 
II, Tom Brown at Oxford, of 
the hooks ‘om Brown's School Days.” 
III. The Mystery, By Orwell. 
IV. Froude’s History, Vols, V. and VI. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
V. The Artisan’s Saturday Night. By Percy Greg. 
VI. Two Love Stories, 
VII. The Cardross Case, and the Free Church of Scotland. 
VIII, A Talk about the National Rifle Association Meeting at Wimbledon, By J. 
C. Templer, Captain Commanding 18th Middlesex, 
1X. On Uninspired Prophecy. By Herbert Coleridge. 
X. Thomas Hood. By the Editor. 
XI. The Youth of England to Garibaldi’s Legion. By Sydney Dobell. 


* 
MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT AGL THB RAILWAY STATIONS. 


This day, with Frontispiece and printed and bound in 
extra cloth, price 7s. 


STRAY NOTES 
ON FISHING AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
By CORNWALL SIMEON. 


“ Ex sees 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
This day, price One Shilling, 
CHARGES OF HERESY AGAINST 
MR. MAURICE. 


Considered in a Letter to the Members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


(Originally published in the Year 1854.) 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 


This day, in One Vol. with Facsimiles and Illustration, 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
MB. CHABLES READE’S NEW WORK. 


TRUBNER AND CO, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


This day is published, price 6s. 
THE SPANISH CAMPAIGN IN MOROCCO, 
By FREDERICK HARDMAN,» 
Author Peninsular Seenes and Sketches,” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, price 5s. 
PATRIOTS AND FILIBUSTERS; 
Or, Incidents of Political and Exploratory Travel, . 

By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


Author of “Lord Elgin’s Mission to J 
Minnesota and the Far West,” &c, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA' 


Cc. JI. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-ago 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the sandend English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time ; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil; Councils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 


Antiquities. 
Foreign Orders promptly executed. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FREE. 


Tabraries purchased, enchanges made, poluation for legacy duty, $e, 
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THE 


ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS 


FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 
(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


THE 


DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


GUINEAS. 


|! THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case alta Se 


2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto 


ditto ere 35 


Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 


N.B—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RimBavLt, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cavrcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Conczrt-Room — 


No, GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case a 
2.. Ditto, Mahogany Case 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosew i. 28 
4. FIVE STOPS (Two rows Vibrators), Oak Case 22 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 23 
5. EIGHT STOPS, ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 


The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 
This*Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. 


No. GUINEAS, 
7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 
8. THREE STOPS, ditto Rosewood Case... 20 
9. EIGHT STOPS, _ ditto Oakor Rosewood Case 32 
10. TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak Case . 4 
ll. _ Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 

12. PATENT MODEL, ditto Polished Oak or 

Rosewood Case... 55 


The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for a Concert or 


The great superiority of ALExaNpRE’s Harmoniums over all others is vouched for by the following TesTimoniats, which 
have been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


From Sir Frrpericx Gore Ovseey, Bart., Professor of Music in the 
University of Oxford. 
Tenbury, May 10th, 1860. 
I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the superior excellence 
of M. Auexanpre’s Harmonics. 
If I were about to purchase one myself, I should certainly prefer those 
of this maker to all others. 
FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY. 


From Professor STERNDALE Bennett, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge. 
50, Incerness-terrace, Kensington-gardens, W. 
April 18th, 1860, 

The Harmoniums by M. ALExanpReE, of Paris, which I recently had 
the pleasure to inspect at the house of Messrs. CaaprEt and Co., exhibit 
the utmost perfection of manufacture. 

Although I have always been extremely happy in giving my testimony 
to any improvements introduced by other makers, I have never failed to con- 
sider M, ALExanpRE as the chief benefactor to the Instrument, and that to 
him it is mainly indebted for its present importance. I may also add that any 
Harmoniums I have been called upon to select, up to the present time, have 
been chosen from those manufactured by M. ALEXANDRE. 


WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


Music. 
I have great pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, ALEXANDEE’s 
Continent. 


From Jamus Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 
Having heard and carefully examined the Harmoniums respectively manu- 
factured by Evans, Deparn, and ALEXANDRE, I fee] no hesitation in giving 
the preference to those of the last-named maker. 


December 10th, 1859. JAMES TURLE. 


From Dr. Rimpavut, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 

For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and powers of expression, the 

ALEXANDRE Harmonium is decidedly the best under manufacture. I haye 

had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 

French, German, and English, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 

all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those made by M. ALEXANDRE. 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 


From Herr Ence1, Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal 
Academy of ic. 


Having examined, side —— the various Harmoniums, English and 
French, we are convinced that those ey ALEXANDRE, of Paris, are 
superior to all, especially in the most ial points—quality of tone and 
equality of power. J. F. Burrowes. Franx Mot. 

L. Eneet. E. F. Rrmpavutr. 

C. E. Horstey. Ricwarps. 
W. Kune. James TURLE. 

G. A. Macrarren. W. Vincent 


Full descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
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